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PREFACE ■ , . ' • \ ' t 



Now is the "feeling around in the dark^' phase of 



psychological curricula. We ^^now the rcibm is full of stbff , 
but only the pieces^ nearest the door and windows are clearly 
outlined. We, grope in the dark with our hands out „ in hopes 
touching somethi-ftg and knowing, what it i's. Our steps^are. s'hort 
and slow, ^ but now and then someon^ S^^^^ onto something he 
thinks is important and gives a yell. He may have stumbled<^ 
into *a comfortable couch or stubbed his toe pn^ grandfather * s ^ 
rocking chair,- but this guide ilidicates that some people's eye's 
^re a^djusting to the dark and are beginning to give directions 
to help the rest of us as we seek to underst^and 'the recent de- 
yelopm'ent of psychological curricula for learning about self 
in the classroom, ; . * ^ V ' • 
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FOREWORD 



~ . . This guide and- the psychological curricula it 

de^crib^s are based on th^ beliefs that: ' 

' ..Stud'en.ts who know' ajnd underhand " 
, ^fhemselves are most able to work /^^ 
^ and play in their world..- ^ 

2. Teachers who know an^ understand , 
• naost . about "themselves AND who ^ 
have sharp intejper^sonal • skills 
are most able to help students 
know and' uriSers'tahd themselves. 



• / CHAPTER ONE , - ' ^ * . 

' 'definition and -DESCRIPTIpN OF^ ^SYCHOLpGICAL CURRICULA 

Belief in the importance of self-kHowled^je^^s not new* 
\ Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Henry Jame^ show Us the tragedy that 
.lack "if \elf-knowlGdge can Wing. The indiviciual exploration 
of himself 'is the basis jfor.'much of ^Oth centurj^ painting, writ- 
ing, science', and history, but that exploration rarely reached 
into public schools. / ^Professors and psycrhologist's ha,Ve long 
known that thje **searcR" foT self " was part^ of what might be fex- 
pected to happen during a student's collegia'te career. However, 
no one taught' "Seminar in Sfelf .**' Understanding oneself was just 
going to occur • ' ^ / 

. ^ Ndw note these titles from the educational component-, 
of a 1974 national convention* ^ ' . ' * 

* Personalized Educat-ion from Kindergarten to Ph»D * - 

Proj-ebt CARE-'Humanistic Education in a Massachusetts 

^chbpl System * — 
The *^>erson' of the Teacher in Process^^ 
Confluent Educ^tian and Ability to Respond" 
• * * ■ Relates An Interpersonal Sicills Instructional ^ " ^ 
Program for 4,th Graders * * ' ' , 

The Many Faces of Humanistic Education-: Report ^ 
^ of a Ford Foundation Study 

Development of Self-Knowledge*^ ^ ' 

Something is happening in education/ A ^change is occur- 

ring. Such program offerings were not available even five yfears ^ 




. ^Association of Humanist ic -Psychology , Convention Progr^, 
AugCil't ^ 1974 , New 'Orleans, LA.* . " , <^ 



ago. Now teachers and principals, in , addiiion to psychologists, 

♦ 

philosophers, aad professor^s, are sayiivg tha$ children learn ' * 

best in a supportive, encouraging ^environment which addresses 

tile whole Child in the angoing process of growth, 

'One new result of the second Kalf.^of the. 20th qentury's 

intensilied exploration tif the ^'personalized, ''-."humanistic , ; 

"lliterp^rsonal , " and "confluent" is the de^.iberate inclusion of 

learning ubout self In the sc*hoo;Ls/ Learning abouj self is of 

interest to ^11 of . us, regardless of ag^e. Developmentally , our 

ejgocentrism decreases with age,'but* it never ceases to exist. 

/Students are, now learning- 'about themselves as schools * seriously 

adopt psycho l^ogical goal's. Even tholigh mapy schools have always 

stated psychological goals for their students, they had no sys- ' 

tematic or conscious process to reach those goals. Oncef^ agy4 it 

was just suppose to happen for students.- Now something is b.eing 

done about that. The use of psychological curricula, a cons£;ious 

systematic way of including psychological goals iy tli^- glassVoom. 

Psychological , curricula are sometimes called "affective 

curricula because of the emphasis on the emotion dimension' of 

students' learnings'about themselves.* We grefer the more inclu- 

sive term, psychological ^ curricula, in, which emotions are one of 

.the dimensions of , students ' self-learnings. "Humanistic", is ano- 
r < ' " ' 

t-her term frequently used in referring to these curricula. This 

wol-k is Aised variously to refer tp ^' set of beliefs, an environ- 

ment, a series of behaviors, attitudes or values,^ or a. philosophy 

of learning; it^does not provide clarity for describing these 

.• - I • 

■^curricula, , ^ 



A . • ■ , 

Each curriculum described here is a set "of leading 

• / 

experiences, activities, arid materials developed by s/n author(s) 

atound a particular theory or rationale leading toward a set of 

expected outcomes or psychological goals, Althp^^h these curric- 

ula differ widely iji (tightness of design,^ explicitness of goals, 

and oveirall sophistication, they have these characteristics in 

common : „ ° . 

* ♦ 

1. They inc^lude psychological goals. (Goals .which 
include learning aboi^t motivation, behavior, 
perception , self -concept ) 

2. ' They focus on the student learning about him- 

^ 0 self. (Learning about group and^social behavior 
may be included, but generally as relates to the 
'feelings and behavior of the person) 

3. They ^elicit information f-^om students about 
themselves. ' (They rely on the immediate first 
hand experience rather than thirti hand experi- 
ence or information from books) * * 

4 

4\ They emphasize' the emotional aspect of students'T 
^ (The student ' s ,feelings about himself and hrs \ 

world are , priorities) 

' ' ' % 

^ 5. They encourage the use of specific interaction 
skills by the. teacher. (Some of the skills are 
' -active listeaingl eliciting responses, reflect- 
ing) ^ ) 
One way \o clarify ^ psychological curriculum, a new 
experience- for most of uVt^ to compare^^ ift with a "psychology 
course," an old experience -for most of us. A course in psychol- 
ogy is the study of human ^havior. The students read textbooks 
which present the theories the reselfch, and the findings of 
expe:^5ts in the study of behavior. But. the goals and approaches 
utilized in ^the ^curricula surveyed in following section) 
though they may eventually Ves^d to an understanding (^f human 
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behavior, do not have tha/ as their primary focus. Rather, the 
focus is the stude^-ts ' learning about and understanding them- 
selves, with a clear and distinct Emphasis on learning about 
their efmotiona. The study of self may correlate with the psycho- 
logical ,conceftts pi^esented' in any standard psychology course; but 
these psychological curricula use each student's experiences and 
knowledge, not the teacher's or the author ' as th^'^ginning 
point for learning. The approach is inductive rather than.deduc- 
tive. The inductiAJ'fe process begins with the specifics of each / 
person's life rather 'than talking about the universal concepts 
\ of be^havior that apply to all men. A itudent may learn about his 
,'v;^i:oblems wit^^ a brother or sister by role playing and discussing^^ 
a^*situation from his own family rather than reading the chapter * 

on sibling rivalry which brings, "Most people...." 

/ 

The emphasi§/on feelings or the emotior^'al dimension of 

student growth is important *in psychological curricula. Feelings 

. » * 

in the classroom exist on at least two levels: 1. The feelings 
of students as content to learn about, i.e.^ "When I' am angry, 
I sweat, get red in the face, and say whatever pops into my head."- 
a«d, '2. The feelings of students as they naturally occur in the>^ ^ 
classi^oom fhroughoui the day, i.e., "I'm mad. Sammy tr^igped 
me* So. I hit him*." In^ the first example^ students are involved^ 
in a cognitive /process of learning about "affect ive^ content which - 
may be done in ^f/ariety^ of ^exciting %ays actively engaging the : 
^ student's a-ttention- In the second example, the student, is at 
the moment experiencing an af f ect ive 'j^ocess ; he is angry and 
■needs helpo first in airing ^nd expressing his emotions an,?!, then 
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later reflecting' on what happ.^Tf^cT'and trying to' understand the ^ 
situation. 'The difference between the two situations is -like 
thg diff^erence between rea'ding a drive:^'s manual and driving the 
car. The •tTtricuIa clearly include students learning alDDul their , 

"own feelings-,' but the second example rests mpxe on the teacher's 

* ' ' * , f 

•ability to transfer skills and knowledge jutilizec^ • in the curric- . 

* ^ ' ' . -^'» 

.ula to situations as they ^emerge • Both ^e important and neces- 

sary for 'a person, to function .successf ullj^ • - < 

/ ^ ' I 

: '^hile any teacher can use the curricu^la , there ai^e skills* 

that can help' you maximize .the effect, of the curriculum. These 

> skills include active lis^tening (an' awareness of not only what a 

* \ * X , \ 

person says, but how it is ^aid)^ and eliciting respo«se.s which 

\ ^ ^ . I / 1 . . ' 

encourage the person's thinking. and inflecting. Previously the 

acquis it ion^^of^Uiese skills has. befen readily .available only to' 

counselors and ps^^chologists. However, the teacher in a daily 

Vela^tionship with 'twenty-five or^one hundred twenty-five students . 

1 

can benefit as well from learning theses skills now bein^g taught 
in teffctier education classes, f^mmunicat ion workshops , \arfd ^ 
professional conferences, ^ ^ y 

There are of * course' postures which can* work in ^ negative 
relationship to "the goals of Ipsyctio log teal curricula. The .teacher 

("V ' * . 

who is on his ''own ti^ip" will soon bfe found out by ^students. The 
teacher who sees "rapping with students about feelings" as ^ way 
'to get his cfwn 'Iwarm fuzzies" is exploiting students and probably 
using their experiences to e^nrich his own meager omtyfTo^al lif e. • 
A .discussion about vali^s sCan be the perfect place for the teacher c 
to promote his pwn valu,es. These, flaws cyan and-^do exist. There 



is no magic to insure perfection. As with 2wiy other curriculum, 

91 - 

you cati stick to tTi^guide and ' prpbably do^^okay." Or you can 
master the basics and gradually -add to your own skills t^iat allow 
you to improvise within the curriculum. Or you can exploit the 
goals and structures of » the curriculum and the students' trust 
and enthusiasm to 'fulfill your own needs. 

Of course, there are routes other than psycholqgicai 
* curricula- for the deliberate inclusion of psychological goals 
in the classroom. For example, the teacher could use a variety 
of activities unrelated in rationale or in expected outcomes. 
Or a teacher can acquire attitudes and behaviors which make psycho 
logical goals an integral pai:t of each activity in the day. l¥e 
have' chosen tp discuss the route of psychological curricula 
because they are readily available to every teacher, generally 
require little additional training, often lead*.1^ change in 
teacher attitudes and behavior — and because jftu^^lni^ enjoy 
> them. r * N , • ^ 

K There are now several psychological curricula for every 

developmental level of students and any, style of teaching. Few 
.teachers, counselors, or administrators have the time to review 
or to try out all these materials to arrive at fully informed 
decisions about what is best for their particula:r students and 
situation,' whether it be buying a curriculum package or creating 
their owi) . *. 

In this guide you will find descriptions of curriculjuin 
units, activities, and books that are available. The listings 
are not all inclusive, but do ijiclude those that have been most 
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useful to a broad range of students, teachers, and administrators. 

Another section provides information about how you' might fit some 

of these ideas and activities Oito your own' school. Often we read 

t 

about what someone else has done and say *'well,^my school's not 
like that" or ''to use thart would mean changing my wfiole style," 
Here are some clues -for making your own choices among the pieces. 
After review and experience with th^se pieces, yaw may^like many 
school people, decide that you want to try your hand at the ere- 
ation of a psychological curriculum to fat the needs of students ^ 
and teachers of your community . We have- outlined one possible 
process for this design and listed some pieces you might want to 
include in your curriculum. 

But first is a List of books and materials for your use 
and leaJking. Were are no assigne^^xts . Check, the ones you've 
read or are fajniliar -with. Star (*) the ones you'd like to locate 
arrd scribble\)out those you're sure can^t help you. fes, this is 
a bibliography. This listing vrxil enable you to see quickly the 
pieces, the parts,^^the Components of 'this rapidly expanding di- 
ii^nsion.;of education. 
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position^ on humanistic curricula^, ^f^. * ' ; 

Kohlberg, Lawrence and Rochelle Majror, "Development as the 'Aim 

of Education," Harvard Educational ' Review , 42 #4, November, 
1972, 449-496. ^ ' • 

An outstanding explaijation of the psychological and 
philosophical positions underlying educational progres^vism 

Long, Barbz^a-pilis, "Educational Change with Elemejrt^rrySchool 

•Psychology Curriculum," ^ofessional. Psychology , May, 1974, 

166-174. < . . • . u 1' 

Considers components necessary for an effective psychology 
course at 'elementary school level fthat promotes ^ develop- 
ment and self-understanding. . , 

Long, Barbara Ellis, "Increasing Depth erf "Self-Perception m 
Children Through a Course in Psychology: A Feasibility 
Study of a Teacher Training Course," Counselin g and Values, 
18 #2, Winter/ 1974. -. ' ' 

Describes a curriculum in psychology for ,11-12 years olds 
and the teacher training program with results of program. 

Sprinthall, Norman A.,°'"A Program for Psychological EdUcaVion : 
' ^Some Preliminary Issues," Journal of School Psychology , 
■ B U, 1971, 373^82'. , J . -. 

""consider? status of theory and personal education and - 
suggests some major issues. to consider. 

Sprinthall, Notwikn A. and V. Lois Erickson, "Learning Psychology . 
by Doing Psychology : Guidance through the Curriculum, 
Personnel s^d 'Gttidanc'e Journa^l , 52^ #6, Februarjj;, 1974, 
396-405. \ • . - ' . 

Presents rati6nal6, description, and results of a secondary 
school program in psycjiolo<gicral ' educat ion . „ , 

The Personnel, and Guida^e Journal , 'T^ychological EducatiOB: • 

* A PrimelEunctiron of tlie Counselor/' Washington, D.C, 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, May, 1973. - <v 
The entire issue discussed numerous dimensions of 
I psychoiogical education: ^ 
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Materials \' . - ^ ^ ^ * , 

. H ■ * - 

Dimensions* of Personal ity Let ' s Begin . -Dayton, Ohio; Pflaum/ 
' Standard. • ' ' . ' > 

Films.ti*ip series on feelings. * 

Dupbnt; Henry ,\et ./al ^Toward Affective Development ^ Cirl^le 
-^"^Z /'Pines, Mipni^sot^: 'American Gui'dance Serv,ice, Iric, , 1,974. 
^ ^ An' activity-centered program designed 'to stimulate 
psychological and affective development i'n grades 3-6. ^ 

J.lrst' Things; Elementary Sound Fj!!j.m Strips 
\ Titles: ' A Strategy fJ^r Teaching 
'• \ ^ ^ Social^ Reasoifing ' 

How Do You Know What's Fair ^ ^ 

How Would You Feel - . " * 

)^ How^ bo You Know What Others Will Do * 

How Can You Work Things Out 
757' Third Avenue, N^w York, New York: Guidance Associat^s^. 
J' Based on the work of Lawrence vKohlberg in record develop- 
ment, ^ 

''Getting t(d Knaw .Myself '^ - record, Freeport, Long Island, New ^ 
^ York: Educational Activities. V . * 

An exc^lent beginning introduction to self for pre-school 
kin'der^arten . . . * ^1 

.-. . 

Goldstein ,MIerbert , The Social Learning CurricuJ^um , CcJlumbus, ^ 
dhio: ' Charges E. Merrill Co. . .." * " 
A comprehen'^sive set of materials designed to help the 
, . special child enhance his opportunities, for success,. 

Harmin, Ivlerri 3^, ^ People Projects , Reading, MA:* Addison, Wesley, 
1974. 

Act-tvity cards for value ' clarification exercises. 

<" 

Kindle: Selif-Awareness , Englewood Cliffs, New^ Jersey:' .y 
Scholastic Early Childhood Center, - ^ 
A , films trip program for Early Childhood. of 5 communication 
related units which students enjoy; 

■ Our Feelings , HolVoke,-MA: Scott Education Division.- 

Set of 6 .fjJ-mstrips and cassettes whichLencoufage children^ 
to talk about their own, feelings ] ^ . ^ 

\a 

Raths, Louis, Exploring Moral Val.ues : ' 15 filmstrips and records, 
Pleasant ville, 'New York- Warren Schloat Inc, 
A series of 15 filmstrips and re^cords for- children to 
clarify their own values. ^. 

Searehing'^for Values: A- Film Antl^ology ,^ New York^ New York: 

Learning "Corporation of Amer^lca. ' ^ * 

• " An outstginding series of 15 l5-minute films which • present 
. value, dilemmas for 'vieweriS t*x\ use to clarify their own 
values. Available for rental^ r 



' ' • ' ' CHAPTER »TWO ' v ' 

* - * . 

• .• ^ SUMMARIES QF TEN PSYCHOLOGICAL CURRICULA 

: *The books you have read^or may .yead from the bifalior 

.graphy present some of tl\e parts of psychological education: « 

VHftory, history,' activities, 'materials, processes, attitudes. 

A curriculum attempts to in»tegrate ancf^ bring together all these 

parts into i meaningful and useful total. The 'curricula di^s- 

cussed here are: , ^ , . 

^ DUSO — 'Developing Understanding of - Self ^ al^nd 

Others , ' * . 

Inside/Out ' ^ 
Focus on Self-Development 
Human Development Program (Magic Circle) 
Achievement Motivation ^ * , , 

Values Clki*if ication ^ -^v— - - 

Dimensions ' of Personality " ' 

Education., for -Student Concernsr^'^ 

B^coming:-^ VA Course in Human Relations ^ * . 

Exploring.'-.CSiildhood ' % 

We hav^ selected several descSriptive categories to pro- 
vide you a -systematic l-oute to learning about these curricula. 
• The'' descrip.t ions are not designed to ^be'^evaluative, tiut to pro- 
vide' inf orma,tion' to help teachers, counselors, administrators 
select currx^^^^ appropriate for their aeeds. The 'categories 
utilized with ea'ch curricula, are : 

TITLE : ^^If the curricula has an official name and 
another'narae tiy which it is g'enerally known,, both are included. 

DEVELOPER : ■ We're *sure more -people are important to ^ 
the development of a: curriculum th^'are named, but the primafj^ 
^^uthprC-'s) -is included Jo identif y^^urther the curriculum and to 
pi*0Vide* an\ad(iitional reference- for you. 

* . • . . ^ 15 
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AGE/GRADE:- Many eurricula^ are- developed* around experi- 
ences and toptics that oommonly. occurs within a* specific age .range. 
You may want to look only >at those curricula created for the stu- 
dents whom you teach or you may want to look at all curricula 
gett'ing ideas ,for your own ' curriculum or teaching unit.' 

* GOAX.S : The goal statements are generally quoted from 
a book introduction or teacher's guide. Some curricula have goals 
in addition to psychological goals. ^ ' 

SAMPLE TOPICS : A sampling of the focus of the self- 
content. ' , . 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES : Examples of objectives or expecta- ^ 
tions of student learnings are included. Some objectives are ^ 
pbviously more "behavioral"^han others. * 

. • - * 

WHAT: Vfha't' dd you ge^t when you buy the curriculum: a 
listing of the materials, books , discussion guidelines, directions^ 
films, etc^ . • ' . 

USE : Some curricula come with directions on time se- . 
quence, organization. These are included if available. When 
responsibility is left to the teacher, we have included our own 
suggestions, which are denoted wi'tb an astejisk*. , 

ASSESSMENT:^ If the curriculum comes with suggested 
procedures for gathering information about the learning of ^stu- 
dents, they are stated. 

PREPARATION : Our suggestions for how to get ready to 
use the currloulum. . ^ ♦ ^ 

STRENGTHS: Our opir^ibn about what seems to be the most 
outstanding features of the curricul^um. / 

CAUTIONS : ' Our opinion . about things to watch out for 
dr to avoid with each curriculum.* 

AVAILABI LITY : Where you can get it. \ 



COST; How much it is. 



r " 

v.; 



VK^ETTES: An 'example of use of the curr iculum. 



There i^ no' one best curricula or the perfect solution. 
You may 'decide you want to do something different in your class- . 
room. You may be bored, or you know «ie ccJnt^t's not relevant, or 
the kinds aren't motivated^ or you're not reaching them. You know 
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feelings have a lot to do with ^bw people learn and that students 
migj^t even want to learn about ^llhfemselves and their feelings. 



Last summer you may have takeh gidfclass in which the profe^soiy 
kept talking about the "af feet ivfe; domain or the principal sent 
you to a district-wide "Magic Circle" workshop or you We just 
.returned from a' conference where t|:£h ere was' a lot of talk about 
"personal growth." You read a^ba|k, twp, books, that talked about 
turning kids on to learning about Ithemsei^ves. Regardless wh'ere 
ycfn began, v/hat you. know, or whei^4 you are; there are curricula 
now that can help you help student^s gain more understanding of 
their life and world and improve yp}XT skills in re]^^:*4ng to' stu- 
dents. 

At. workshops on psyctiologllcal* curricula, people ask: 



"Will it work with third "graders?" 
* "What do. I have to do?"' , 

"What will the kids get onat of it?" ' ; 

"Can I buy just one curriculum and use it in every 

grade of my school?" ^ 
"What^s so different about it?" 

Questions like these and many more are answered in the 
descriptions that follow. 




TITLE ; 

AGE /GRADE : • 
GOAL : 

SAMPLE 'TOPICS: 



^SAMPLE 



OBJECTrVES; 



. DUSO (Develop^ing Understanding of Self and 
* Others) , Don Dinkmeyer 

1 %it fqr grades K-3; 1 kit for grades 4-6 < 

♦"To help children better understand soci and 
emotional behavior." . > > 

,Under.standing and Accepting Self 
Understanding Feelings ' 
Uncierstandihg Others ' ^ \ 

Toward SeJ^f Identity , ;^ ^ y] 

Toward Friendship 
Toward Responsible^ Interdependent 

1. Learning to share andVto understand that 
giving does not require* receiyirng . 

2. Assisting the child to .discover his 
strengths but at the aame time accept 
some lacic of success in' this endeavors. 



WHAT: 



USE; 



ASSESSMENT: 



iPfiEPARATION: 



STRENGTHS : 



CAUTIONS; 



\ 



A large metal case which includes puppets, 
puppet activities, records or.cassfette tapes, » 
role playing cards, group discussion cards, 
.posters and detailed teacher's manual. 

Units designed for daily use 
Total class of smaller groups * 
More than enough jpaterial for a year 
May be used with "children each year as they 
move through' grades if teachers together 
plan wtjat activities' they will use. 

Continuation of fi^ld t,esting by developers. 



f\ Study the guide. Decide which techniques to do 

^^mds love it. The variety of activities keeps 
cffllldren interested. ^ ' 

Student involvement high — sometimes noisy. 

If one technique 'doesn ' t work for you with your 
class, try another. Some 'have* more success ^ 
with puppets,' som0 with role play, etc. 



AVAILABILITY: 



COST: 



American* Guidance Services, Inc. 

Publishers ' " Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 95014 



$98.50 per kl 



f 
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VIGNETTE : > • , ^ 

* Kathy is doing ^her stlident teaching in first and second 
grades • .At a c<?nference with Mrs.^Mori/oe, her university super- 
vis6r., Kathy asked .for ideas that would help students \o get 
along better with each other and work oxi self -corLcept . - Mrs. 
Monroe arrived for the next conference with Kathy and the first , 
and second 'grade teachers with a heavy, blue tnetaj. case; a DUSa 
kit. They all spent the next hour playing with the puppets, 
listening to the songs, studying the teacher's manual and going 
over the activities. Kathy and the teache/s decided .to try the 
unit ''There 's No Ope Jusl^ Like Me" to see how it went with the 
Students. , or ^ 

DUSO, a friue dolphin puppet, was a huge success. Stu-- 
dent involvement in the activities was high. Using puppets, 
students could talk about their feelings, knowing DUSO would 
understand. Kathy also used the theme related role- play cards. 
They could provide opportunities for pjiys-ical movement by the 
total class which' Kathy believed was important. The "DUSO" song 
was soon heard on the 'playground and in the hails, as well las 
during "DUSO" time. When the kit went back n:o the uniyers^^ty ^ 
for someone else to try, the teachers requested that the school 
huy one of each of the two kits., ^ 



7>« 



Y 



TITLE; 



C 



AGE /GRADE : . 
GOALS : 



SAMPLE TOPICS 



^ SAMPLE 



OBJECTIVES 



WHAT: 



USE: 



ASSESSMEN-^: 



PREPARATION: 




STRENGTHS : 



CAUTIONS: 



Inside/Out 

National Instructional Television Center , 
8 to 10-year-olds 

''To promote the well-l?eing of children" 
'^Emphasizes commun icatlon skills^ involvement 

of the learner, ^inH^jiteractjing with others" 
i'Relies on student listening, valuing, and 

deci§loa^gaklng" ' 
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Dares, divorce, crushe; 
stroag^eelings. 



death, fear of failures. 



"To help children develop an awareness and under- 
standing of the effects of strong emotions on the 
body, and to lessen taeir fear of these reactions." 

Thirty 15-minute films. \ 
Teacher's guide with synopsis of film stories, 

di^scussion questions, and follow-up activities. 



st ETV channels show one film a week, at two 
, different times during the class day. 
Teacher previews the film and plan's for film use. 
Students view film with follow-up discussion. 
Theme related activities an following days. 

None 

Read the Guide.* 

A 30-rainute film for teachers "About Insld'fe/OIft" 

is sometimes shown at beginning of series. 
Worl^hops -have T^een held in many states to assist 
.teachers in .deveVoping communication skills 
for the successful utilization of Inside/Out-. 

films are very *high interest for students.' 
TherTTE^gmotional ident^if icat ion with the 
situations and^characters . 

Some film content is not perceived by older 5th 
graders as relevant to* them — "that's kid. 
• stuff." " . • * 

Some teachers find several of the topics disturbing 
to themselves and question the legitimacy of the 
content, e.g., death, divorce, for the class- 
room. Do not expect your reaction to the film 
to be the- same as the students'.* The films have 
been" "used successfully with ^any students ,' but if 
'you are not enthusiastic or comfortable with a ' 
certain film, don't use It . One purpose of 
these films is. t^ allow students to express 



freely their concerns and expertfiK^ffs. 
won't be helpful to there if you *''can*t 
about it,** so skip it. 



You 
talk 



AVAILABILITY : 



4^ 



National Instructional TeleYi^^on Center ' 
Box* A ^ 
Bloomington , Indiana 47401 

Individual 16nim f^ms or video cassettes avail- 
able for preview, and purchase. 

Teacher *s Guides available" from NIT or your 

State ETV office. . ^ ^ 



COST : 
VIGNETTE: 



Shown on *ETV 



Bill is a first-year teacher in the tjiifd grade. He's 
swamped with all the daily plans and preparation needed to teach . 
math, reading, social studies, science, language arts, ajjd music 
to twenty-seven students. He stays at school till five-every 
apernobn and even then has to take work home with him.. 

In the teachers' room he heard talk ^bout ''Insi4*/0ut'' 
and how glad people were that it would b^shown again' this year. 
Knowing' that the third graders ^adn't had ^ccess to it before. Bill. 



got a viewing schedule and' a teacher.' s guidip from the" sta,te ETV ^ 

office. On Monday afternoon after school, he previewed the week's 

\i - ■ ' -. 

show and chose\ follow-up activities , from the guide. 

Bii:^eels good about the series. He's doing something 
new and important with kids. Hiaj preparation is minimal, he uses 
the program at no cost to the sc^ol, and' he knows that it is a 
professional series with national and state endoJTsement . 

P.S. He too enjoys the films. 
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TITLE : 

AGE/GRADE : 
GOAL : 

SAMPLE TOPICS : 

SAMPLE 

OBJECTIVES : 

WHAT: 



Focus on Self-Development 



USE: 



ASSESSMENTS 



STRENGTHS : 



CAUTIONS: 



AVAILABILITY: 



COST: 



Awareftess 

Responding 

Involvement 



K-6 

"To develop the child's understanding of self, 
othetsTand environment." 

Feelings involved in sharing, siblings. 
Causes of pj^blems. 
Seeing both sides* 

From Stage One: Awareness 

To promote understanding of the needs, attitudes, 

and behaviors of older children. 
To develop the child* s awareness of his feelings. 

Three *kits with filmstrips, pupil activity book, 

photo boards, artd teachers' guide- ^ 
Stage One: Awareness K-2 
Stage Two: Responding 2-4 
Stage Three: Involvement 4-6 

Twenty units to be incorporated as part of the 

school day in each kit. 
Can be used by several teachers. 

Field tested -for revision of materials. 
A list of changes that the teacher might observe 
in pupils after using. « — 

Sevei-ai different techniques and activities in 

etch unit from which to choose. 
Outstanding filmstrips. 

In creating discussions that "work'' -the teacher 
must follow the suggested techniques of 
reflecting, paraphrasing, listening,, mirroring 
This takes practice and conscious effort for . 
most of us. 

Science Research Associates 
259 East Eric Street 
Chicago , Illinois 60611 



^age One $108.^00 
sHge Two $154.00 
Stage Three $121^00 
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VIGNETTE : 
1 



' Sam* Dugas is ■an elementary school guidance counselor. 
In September Sam arranged to do an ifis6i;vice workshop with all the 
elementary school teachers. He designed the workshop to intro- 
"^uce* teachers to the Foqus on Self-Developmejit Curriculum' and to 
schedule tj,mes whe'n he. could be in the classroom with each teacher 

team teaching various lessons from the curriculum. In this way 

i 

Sani had contact with each student and teacher which was important 
. for his work as a counselor. Through his teaming with each teacher 
he was' able to assist teachers individualTy with the techniques of 
perceiving arid responding that ,were crucial for the successful 
utilization of the curricula. ' j 

Once -the. year got underway and teachers were Using the 
curriculum, threfe monthly meetings were arranged so tha^ Sam and 
the teachers coiild work o^ the common concerns they had/ in 'teaching 
•this new content area. 



/ 

/ 

I 
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TITLE : Human Development Program (Magic Circle) 

Harold /Bessell and Uvaldo^ Palmar^^ig^ 

AGE /GRADE : ^ Presct/ool through 6th grade. 

GOALS: "To improve communication betwe.en the teacher 

id the child." 
'To/give children the opportunity to become 
/constructively involved in developing .their 
own personal effectiveness, self-confidence, 
knd an understanding of the causes and effects 
/ in interpersonal relationships." 

gAMPLE TOPICS : helping childi^en to achieve " awareness : knowing 

what your thoughts, feelings, and\ apt ions really 
ar.e; mastery : knowing what your lj)ilities are 
, . and how to, use them; and social interaction : 

knowing , other prople.'' \ 



SAMPLE 



OBJECTIVES ; 



WHAT: 



"Improve self-control and ability to^listen and 
express. " " \ ' 

"Ability to di-stinguish between realx-&^ and 
fantasy. " , \ 

"Begin coping with mixed feelings." \^ 

\ 

With daily topics for circle discussions^ith , 
- gr(3Tips of students. ^ Manuals include guide- 
lines for structure of discussion. %^ 
Theory manual and book guides. , 



USE: 



20 minutes daily. 

Keep participants consistent — st^^rt new c 

for new participants> 
Follow the teacher's guide for dealing with 

problem situai^ions and improving your 

facilitation s'kills. 
Gradually transf ei*.. group leadership to the 

children. 



itsQles 



ASSESSMENT : 
PREPARATION: 



STRENGTHS : 



None c 

Participation in a "Magic Circlfe" workshop, 

prefer8[,bly one in which you lead circles with 
children. 

Read the manuals. r 

The circle structure provides an open and secure 
environment where children caft- freely talk 
about their feelings and concerns. 

Students are listened to. 
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ERIC 



r. 



CAUTIONS : 



Have another teacher who rs using Magic Circje • 
• observe you to provide feedback on your 

techniques in leading the. circle. 
If you're talking more thran lO'^^of the time, 

you're talking too much! 
Don't fall into the trap, of 'paving feelings" 

until' circle time. r ^ 



AVAILABILITY: 



COST: 



VIGNETTE : 



Human Development Training'- Institute 

7574 University 

La Mesa, California 92011 

One book for each level at $9,50.- 



\ 



Last summer Julie and Louise attended a two-week '\|^orkshop 
for teachers in their district on the Human Development ^^rogfam^ 
After the leader described the se,t of sequential topips to be 
discussed, time was spent in acquiring the 'skills necessary for 
effectively leading circle? with t^ildren. » It- was hard to listen '• 
to all the participants and hear the feelings "along with the words 
and then be able to recall all the information shared in the circle 
on a topic. Acc^tijxg others' statements* without asking more ques- 
tions' was* hard for teachers used to questioning. I^e skills had 
sounded so simple to Julie when she first heard -tUem, but trying 

to use them in leading a circle was a very diffe/ent matter. 

^ / 
Individually, both Julie and Louise might have decided 

not to use the program; but with each other '3 support, they de- 
cided to go ahead. They made arrangements to combine their sec- 
ond and third grade classes for jSorty-f ive minutes eacji^.4«^so 
one could do circles in the one rVpm whil^ the gi-h^ Workec^ with 
the rest of the students. 



Th 



tne stuaenrs. ^ - \ 

e students in^th^--e4fcle got to kn^ each other in new 



ways. They shared good and bad feelings; things they'd done to 

. - ' 32 



' ' I . . * . • ^ . '26 

make their parents proud, something they'd done that was hard 
for them. Tljpough recalling achievements, and good times, they 
began to^ain a great er^.3eTfse of th^ir own power and' self- 
confddence^r 

Soon more students wanted to do *'Magic Circles** than 
Jujie and Louise had time to do, so Louise talked to the priacipal 
about having a workshop to train other school staff, teachers, 
parent volunteers, and classroom aides. .With additional staff 
trained, circles could be don^eHj^T more students on a more consis- 
tent basis. 
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TITLE : 



AGE /GRADE : 



GOALS ; 



SAMPLE- 



OBJECTIVES : 



WHAT : 



Acnievement Motivation / ' , 

Alfred Msciiuler, Diane Tabor, and Janr&aJitcIntyre 

6-10 grades ^ 

*'To increase students' need to achieve, that is, 
their desii'e to strive for their owl kind of 
excellence • 

*'To offfer the student maximum opportunity to 
examine the potential importance of the need 
to achieve to the development of his self-concept 

TQ help you develop clearer image of who**^u 

T(/ help you discover what" jiou want. 

Student booklets - Ten Thoughts, Who Am I?, Aiming 
Teacher booklets*^- Text, Ring Toss Game, Origami 



USE: 



assessment: 



Semester course 
One hour a day 
Classroom group 

None 



^1 



PREPARATION: 



STRENGTHS ; 



CAUTIONS 



AVAILABILITY: 



COST: 



A 10 session, self-organized workshop in which you 
go through the course as a student using the 
TEACHII^G ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION manual. 

Independent study of materials. 

Students ate interested in* the readings. 
Self-focus of learniniif^ is perceived as relevant 
by students. ' * ■ ' , 

The complexity of the process and terminology 
is often confusing for both students, and 
teachers. 

Organizing the materials into 50-minute periods 
_is difficult. Find'' another teacher who is 
^also interested ia teaching./a class so that » 
you can plan together. , ^ 

Educational Ventures, Inc. 

209 Court Street ' ' - 

•Middletown, Connecticut 06457 

Introductory mini-packet $10.95 
Approximate cost classrooip ^et $65.p0 



$4 '* 



VIGNETTE: 



Last spring,, the i^ocial studies departmept. of -Eva Pitts 

Junior High School decided to, offer several elective courses^ 

for ninth graders thattwent beyond^ t>e regular geography, Ameri- 

cdn hj^tory^ and economics corses, < Claude, a teacher coacern.ed 

about* the lack of interest Ind motivation among students had 
> I * " ' , 

heard about t)h Achievemen-tf Motivation course and decided to try 

it* He or(;^ered materials, in th^ sprin'g budget and- then worked, 

through the manuals, tried out some of. the games, computed his 

own, achievement need,- a*nd madfe a tentative lesson schejlule for 

tjj^e^ classes; ^ ^ \ ^ ' ^ 

The year began with the %ho Am i?" ^booklet. The stu- 
dents read their paims and'discussed thei^ beliefs about fate • 
and chance^ They began to. learn more about self-resJ)onsibil ity , 
haw they set t.heir own goals, ftheir-^ance of success, and ob- 
stacles or barriers to achieving their goals. Through an origa- 

mi game, they looked at their goal-setting under pressure, the 

■ ' ' ■ ' 1 '1' ■ I . \ 

rewards and punishipents for (goCIa, and shared -responsibility. 

They talked a lot about their ^il-^.i.K s^ool, their cljance of 



success, and' the things in their .way. 

K . • ' i ** ' - 
At first," Claude w^s' a l^^Xe overwhelmed 

materials, games and -preparaiioo, *but as 1;he class 

* ' * 

booklets^ his cjoacerns dl'sarppeared^* Students were 
'in what they Vere learning about (themselves, . 



by all the 
^ot into the 



interested 



-TITLE ; 

■ AGE/ GRADE 

GOAL : ^ 

SAMPLE 'TOPICS 

SAMPLE 

OBJECTIVES 

f 

WHAT : 
USE : 

■ / 

ASSESSMENTS ' 

— r 

^REPARATION : 
STRENGTHS: 



CAUTIONS : 



AVAILABILITY: 



Values Clarification i 
Sidney" Simon, Lelanfl How^, Howard KiibschenbauiD 

Grades 7-12; teachets can adapt activities for' 
younger children - ' ^ 

»'To help young people .... bu-Lld their own value 
system. " • * - • ^ . ^ 

Areas, of parsonal^ values — ^death , rrfarriage , 
loVe, ecolo^, smoking', friends. 

X ^ / . . ' 

Series of> books jvith activities for ci^ssroom ; 
We wlvi'cli may make 'up a separate course or be ^ 
Included in .regular subject^* area courses. 

Explanation of the valuing process and then, 
valuing activities .oil a consistent basis* as 
part of the regular ^subject * area courses . - 



cosrr 

VIGNETTE 



None 



/ 



Read the books. ' ' ' 

Attend a values clarification workshop. 

Can be incorporated into existing discipline. with 

ease. . 'Littld planning, is necessary. 
Abundance of materials available. ^ T * ^[^ 

There are no '»right" afr^Ters in these activities. 
If y.ou think you Imve the »»right" ' answer , dphVt 
use these activities. 

Fot a complete list of books,. Articles, and 
materials utilizing this approach -writs:'. 
' Values Associates - / 
g/o Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education 

^Center * r/"- 

Upper Jay; New York 12987 " / 

ot \ ^ . 
c/o- Box '846' • ' * . , . 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Materials vary from $4.00 to $60.00. 



Beth, a teacher at, the juni(5r high sch 
.ecology uait. The science coordinator 'sugg' 



value clarification activities which woiald give an added per-^ 
« 

s^nal, dimension ^ to the complex goals involved in ecological 

questions. Beth found the books in the professional lib^rary, 

but then bought her own ccJlpTes in the local bookstore. After 

* 

iooking at the materials, Beth found the activities would not 
only make/the unit more relevant to students, but would also add 
new learning experiences valuable for students* development. 

Her unit began with a study of the seven-step valuing 
process outlined in the books she had. Then the students began 
the e.cological study of the playground area --Xhere they discov- 
ered an inhabited prairie dog village! The ^udents' early intro- 
duction to the valuing process was put . to use immediately as the 
community, school board, and, students wrestled with the issues of 
how^a prairie dbg village could survive in a suburban area ear- 
marked for a school playgrounds The value dilemma of '^ecology or - 
progress^* provided a real life experience for students' clarifica- 
tion of their own value system. 
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TITLE ; 

AGE /GRADE -: 
GOALS : 



SA^I^LE TOPICS: 



SAMPLE 



OBJECTIVES 



'J ■■ 



WHAT: 



USE : 

ASSESSMENT: 

PREPARATION :. 
STRENGTHS : 

'\- 

CAUTIONSJ 



Dimensions of Personality - / 

Ca"rl Fischer, Walter J. Limbacher', e1^. al. 



K-12 



( 



"To give the student a greatef understanding 
of his own behavior and that of the people * 
around him." * ^ 

""To give the child enough' understanding of his 
emotional life and his relations with others 
that he*cp,n change hgLs behavior if he wishes, 

Development of Self-image 

Emotional Development 

Intellectual Development 

Physical Development • ^ 

Social Development 

To introduce two ba^ic human needs. 
To point out'^th.B necessity for having rules 
and abiding by theirixin any group. 



Teacher *s manuals^ 
Student texts: K 



— Let's Begin 



— I Can Do It 

— What About Me 

— Here I Am 

5 — I*m Not Alone 



1 — Now I *m Ready 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Gjir^ecoming Myself 
Jr. Hg/ Search for Meaning 
Sr. Kg. — Search for Values . 

Separate course with whole class 
Activities, reading, and 'discussion 

Informal observation of changes in child's 
behavior byt parent and teacher. 

Read teacher's manual. 

A scope and sequence of content areas which 
provide a clfear total organizational structure 
for the series 

The class activities are creative and exciting 
for students, but it is easy to'rely* on the 
written text and omit the class activities. 

Activities and objectives are only in teacher's 
manual . 

'Spirit masters for activities also available. 
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AVAILABILITY : Pf iaum/Standard , 

38 West Fifth Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 <, 

COST : - K — $39.95 * - 

1-6 $7.56 per 4 'students 
Teacher's Manual — $4.90 
Jr. Hg. — Search for Meaning — $4^.95 
Sr. 'Hg. ~ Search for Values — $4,4.95 



VIGNETTE ; 



•At> the end of the school year, the principal announced 



at~ a teacher's meeting that the school system had decided the 

*'Dlimensions of Pers^onality" curriculum would be adapted for use 

» 

in grades K-6 next fall. Jim, who'd been looking jaround himself 
^for a program witjj^ psychological goals, felt that the school 
administrators had chosen wisely. Pare,nts were e?^pected to be 
inyolved. There was enough reading to reassure parents with a 
concern for the academic educat^pfTof their children, and the 
activities;, provided for the total 'involvement of the students. 

'tn September, Jim^ started by getting his stildents involvec 
in the activities, before doing any reading. Tom, who taught' 
across the hall from Jim, decide^ that the activities "tdok up too 
much time and were tioisier than he liked. So he had the students 
do the res,ding and write down the answers to the questions at the 
end of the chapter^ In November, Tom asked Jim, "How come you 
spend all that time on that psych stuff?" 

Jim said, "Remember how much ypu've forgotten of your 
psychology courses in college? Without the activities, this 
would be a watered-down psych course. They're learning about 
themselves through their own concrete experience and that's the ^ 
only way it makes sense to fourth graders. I just think its really 
important that kids get help in learning to live with each other." 
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erJc 



title; ; 



AGE /GRADE D 
GOAL : 

— — — 
« 

SAMPLE 

OBJECTIVES 



WHAT: 



USE: 



ASSESSMENT: 



PREPARATION: 



STRENGTHS: 



CAUTIONS: 



AVAILABILITY; 



COST: 



VIGNETTE: 



Education for Student^Concerns 
Affective Educat ion/Research Project, 
The School District\of Philadelphia 

Grades 9-12 - ' ^ V 

**Tq ^teach' the processes through which students 
'cati exert some control over tKeir own growth.'* 

(Prpcess) * 
'Sensing through. focUsing 

Transforming through analysis arid symbolization 
-Choosing to understand when it is^ important to 

make a Choice j/igind what happens when people 

don't. 




Complete daily lesson plan.s for 2 courses: " 

C6mmunications and Urban Affairs 
Teacher 's' guide includes description of the 

"w^iat, now what, so what," process used in 

both courses. 

Semester long courses designed for 2 hour classes 
• Intended to be sequential^ 
*"Clai5srooffi group- ^ * ^ 



Pre and post assessmeat for students: 
Self-survey 



Philadelphia, 



Work through some, of the activities yourself 
Understand the /'what*, so what, now what" process 

The provision* of .activities which include 
physical movement is a real bonus. 

The process emphasis is frequently lost frjQjji the 
activity as .most class situations are 1 hour long 
rather thaln 2 hours in the design. 

Individual copies may be ordered from: 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Affective Education Development Program 
Board of Education, Room 32 3 
21st and Parkway 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvan j/a^..-Jr&ir03 



)m 

in^^^^JrafC 



$2.00 



Mary Sueiwas at her wits end. This year her teaching 
schedule included/three-tenth grade English lit classes, a twelfth 

'40 ' ' 



7 

grade'*^fe€tk4st>eare seminar and a twelfth grade basic English class 
for "t^e flunkies.^* Just as she had expected, the Shakespeare 
class was great, the lit classes were going okay, but the basic 
English was deac^ly. Nothing seemed to work. They came to class . 
dragging and quickly dropped into daydreaming or note passing 
regardless what she tried,. 

Each weekend, she'd go througir>^aterials- irying to lo- 
cate something , that wo-uld mak^^ense to \^e?hs^ In a talk with the 
curriculum supervisor, he suggested she take the communication 
course plans from Education for Student Concerns and see if the^e 
were anything there that she could try. So she abandoned' her 
lesson plans and told the stujjj^nts^hey were going to^^lj^^n about 
themselves; personal and intrapersonal growth. They began with 
the process of sensing: getting i^nformation through their senses. 
The junk man lesson was^a huge success; tfee^ students were alert. 
With this small encouragement, Mary Sue continued to develop and 
expand the lessons trying to stay -with the students* interes.ts 
ra1?her than lose them to boredom again. She felt mare at ease 
with the activities on symbolism because of her English background, 
but the focus of her attention was still on keeping the active 
involvement of the students. ^ 
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TITLE : 

AGE/GRADE : 
GOALS : 

SAMPLE TOPICS : 

SAMPLE 

•-OBJECTIVES; 

WHAT: 



USE: 



PREPARATION: 



STRENGTHS : 



CAUTIONS 



Becoming: A course in Human Relations 
Chester R. Cromwell, William Ohs, Albert E, 
Roark, and Gene Stanford 



Grades 7-12 



To increase students' understanding of tliemselves 
and enhance their ability to relate to others. 

Three modules — Relating* 

Interaction 
IndiV'lduality 

From the "Perceptions'* chapter^ ''Participants 
will discover how reversing -rol^g/in conflict 
situations can change the perceptions of the 
persons involved in the conflict,'' 

Three kits, one for eaclvot three^Modules . In 
each kit, is a comprehensive Leader's Guide, 30 
copies of a^ 82-page Personal Log (for students), 
and pre-recorded cassettes, picture cards, game 
money, and other devices. 

Each "Investigation" is designed to be completed 
in a single class period. When used daily. 
Becoming can constitute an entire course in 
personal growth and human relations; or indivj^al 
lesso;is can be used to enrich language arts or 
sodial studie^^ourses once or twice a week/ Each 
"Investigation" can b'e expanded to up to two hours 

Study'^the materials. 



AVAILABPLITY: 



COST: 



VIGNETTE: 



J. B. Lippincott Company 
Educational Publishing 'Division 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, PA 19105 



Sai]dy Yates attended the ..recent national convention 
for social studies teachers and spent .a day browsing in the book 
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'f 36 
exhibits looking for new classroom materials* At the Lippincolt 
bocrflT^^e saw the ne^w Becoming series which looked interesting * 
so , she filled out a card , request ing more iHjf ormat ion . The 
sample materials^ she received later in the fh|til clearly held 
her interest because of the focus on interaction. She knew a 
-g-oed tTiscussion didn't just happen, but that it was a skill 
students learn. She'd never seen any classroom materials that 
consciously encouraged students to look at their own role and ^ 
behavior in the classes a member of a group. \ 

~ \ 

At the next department meeting Sandy asked the chairman 
to write a letter to, get the tJ^^l curriculum so that all the 
department members could study tl:^mater ials to see if there was 
enough interest to purchase it for the next year. Sandy knew 
building of - interaction skills had always been a dimension of 
the social studies curriculum, but she hadn't focused on it 
before. This curriculum has the possibility oif making communica- 
tion and interaction skills a real part of the class content. 
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TITLE: 



AGE/GRADE": 



GOALS: 



SAMPLE TOPICS: 



SAMPLE 



OBJECTIVES : 



WHAT: 



USE: 



ASSESSMENT: 



PREPARATION: 



STRENGTHS : 



CAUTIONS 



Exploring Childhood: Educational. Development 
Center' 

Junior and Senior High School Students 

To learn about child development. 
To prepare for working with children as parents 

and teachers. 
To learn about themselves. 

• 

Three modules : 

Working with Children — Getting Involved, 
/ Doing Things, What about discipline? 
'Seeing Development — Looking at Develoj^ment , 

Child's Play, Child's Eye View« 
Family and Society — Childhood Memories, 

Beyond the Front Door, Keeping Children 

Safe ^ ' ' " ' 

To help students become competent with children. 
To help students understand how^a^cirild sees 
the world. 

To help students gain a sense of the biological 
and social forces that influence the develop- 
ment of a child. 

To help students explore their own identity. 

Student booklets 
Films 
Records ' 
Charts 

Teacher Guides 

Inservice seminars for adtilts working with the 
students 

A year-long course (may be used in shorter 
segments). To be done in conjunction with 
field based site work in day care centers, 
nursery schools . , - 

Self-evaluation materials are. part of Evaluation 
Strategies Booklet > - 

Work through the teacher's guides 
Attend the 5 inservice sem^inars offered through 
EDC 

Field baeed experiences with children for students 
All theory is built on and derived f rom-students ' 
direct experience with children. 

The^ materials are voluminous. 

Th^ booklets* are not designed to be done wholly 
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AVAILABILITY: 




or in a specific sequence • '-Tbey— arre fo^e 
used when they are relevant ta^the^experiences 
and questions of the students • 

Exploring Childhood 

Educational Developmeat Center, Inc. 

15 Mifflin Place 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Total full year program without f-ilms $400,00. 



Rosemary, a high school home economics teacher, is 
teaching ..a new 'Tarenthood^' class, using the -Exploring Childhood 
materials. After reading^ about ^the materials in an EDCjiew^letter 
and deciding that sne wanted to be a part of this exciting new 
program, she began th^ lengthy process of getting' budget approval, 
settii^ up the field- sates, scheduling the seminars, etc. 

The twelve boys ind girls in erades 10,^ 11, and 12 t 
spend four hours a week ''in a day care center and meet with Rosemary 
twice a week to prepare for and share experiences, Rosemary is 
convinced that the class is worth all the work it took to get.lt 
going. The students are learning about themselves -through their 
worJc with children* Developmental theory and learning theory 
become relevant as students explore their own modes of learning 
and teachings .Feelings of bo$h themselves aad the children are 
an integral part of the curricultim, beginning with Peter who is 
sure that little kids don't like him. * , 

Rosemary aajd the. field-site teachers are attending 
the five seminars by EDC offered in their area, The seminars 
help, them acquire the teaching skills and k^^pledge necessary to 
use the.se'tiaterials. To help students arr%e at their own ideas 
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of .parenthood based experiences beyond and including their 
own upbringing, Rosemary must learn how to ask open-ende|d 
questions, provide sequential group experiences, and establish 
guideline^ for experiences outside her classroom*. It is hard 
work, but exciting because the class is alive with talk based 
on. the field-site experiences. The students' learnings about 
themselves can have long-range effect on how they raise their 
own families. 
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GUIDELINES FOR CHOOSING ^SYCHOLOGICAL CURRICULA 



In the preceding pages you ha\fe looked at representa- 
tive psychological curricula one at a time and piece by piece* 
Perhaps you read of several that sound as if 'they might fit 
your needs and you want to decide on a curriculum to try out. 
Remember that psychol^ical curricula in schools is an emerging 
fuzzy field where there are few guidelines for decision-making. 
An accurate picture of the field can be found only through put- 
ting the pieces back together again. What do you see^when you 
look again at the representative whole, these curricula? 

Thfe intended goal/s of each curricula is similar, even 
though the words may var$^. The sameness and fuzziness of these 
goals, however, -make them inadequate as a basis for choosing a 
particular curriculum. Rather, the goal: 
understanding what makes a psychological gos 
ci)gnitive goal. **To better understand his own feelings'* is 
cjearly different from *'To create statistical analyses of^ resp^onses 
to polling instruments.'* Psychological and cognitive goals are, 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. They may or may not "overlap, 
depending on the processes or activities used to explore the 
content. Students could explore their feelings of ^Success and 
failure in. working with statistics, or they could explore statis- 
tics through an analysis of a poll of Americans' feelings about ^ ' « 
their successes and failures in life. Both explorations would 
touch cognitive and. psychological areas, 'but the primary focus of 
each goal stated would be either psychological or cognitive. Some 



Lis are' most useful, jfor 
l1 goal different m^om a 



of the psychological curricula described^-include ^^ctivities 
which integrate psychological and cognitive, but we stated o;aly- 
the psychological goals ih the descriptions • 

If the list of goals of various psychological curricula 
does not help you decide which curricula you want to try out, 
look at the objectives, specific, steps leading toward the goals. 
Several of the curricula .do have separate 'objectives for each 
activity, film, chapter; others do not. Although you may -feel ' 
more comfortable with a. set of specific objectives, . the lack of 
such clear objectives is not an indication of the curriculum's ' 
success with students. Rather, it is ^n indication of possible 
work for the future. » . 

Several curricula .were developed by individuals qv 
small groups before '^competency" and "accountability'^ became by- 
words. These curricula were used locally, thoug^it' to be mider- 
stood by participants, and did not^iave to be expl^^ined by any- 
one other than the developer. *The greater - specif icity of later 
curricula, including objectives and sequences, may Tie a result of 
the need, for clearer description to a national market, thie present 
interest in "acj^ountability" , or the 'increasing refinement and 
sophistication of psychologic\p,l education in general.* , 

All ten of' the currj\cula described have s^tate^goajs, 

but Vepy few offer any procedur^es f orr -assessment of progress to- 

if-*' * 

ward tho^ goals. Most curricula do not taise the question of 
assessment. Others state that they rely on informal observation^ 
of changes, and the teacher, is asked to decide what to observe 
and to determine what constitutes change. A few curricula now 
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include the use oj^ y-^lic|ated' .assessment instruments to me^ure, 
studen-t progress toward the* goal's, but* in most cases assessment 
of student'" learning lies with, the individual teacher. -And i\t 
rarely gejEs' done. '(See' pages (^63-69 for'^ome help.) 

If, after reading th? previous descriptions', you fouhd - 
the statements about goals, obje*"ctives/ and methods of assessmeii;t 
ipsuf f Icient* in helping you decide on a curriculum, what- else can, 



help -you? Gent-ral to these Qurrioula are the activi^ties tnat 
'create> learning experienced; for students. 

' ' Look* for the^ activities whose *>rocess and content are • 

rauost' likely to grab the^ students you .are. working with or that ^re 
most like-ly to exoite you. Puppets , ' filinst quietly sharjj;i^ new 

.information, pantom.ines', ring tpss .'^es, .Listening to music, role 
plfiying- — wha,t will most quickly "engage the attention of the stu- 

, dents? Which topics most concern 'the age student.? you work with . 
r- d^ath, sex, fears, . family ,. winning, losing ^^rents, bei-njr a^ 
iJafent? The greater .the students' involvement and " interest , the 
greater the Likelihood of learning. ' . ' ^ ' ^ 

After us-ing preview materials, *bookte> and activities 

.,from the teacher ;,s guide^r ypu will have information about curric- 
ula and activities that §tu<ients enjoy , - ^sk; to '.do m^re of., and 

^eem to learn from-. In making a dieiclsion among these, you might 
* . '. • ' ^ . 

-choose the curriculum that ybti eiijoy -t^e most, J^hat costs the 

■■ ' ' • • ■ ' ■ • . . . 

least, that encourage? teachers to work together-, or that the 
school board' reCom!i\ends-. Or you may hgt ch'oose a curriculum at 
all if you do' not wish "to spend .the time and energy necessary 



.to jjo.nvince teachets, the schobl(^board , or tjj'e superintendent to. 



>^t)uy a certain curriculiim, Or if the money simply isn't, available, 
'oife if you'd just rather do it. yourself — you may decide to buy 
several books, ^^ather mate^^ials, ancj slpend the time and energy 
putting Ifogether your own curriculum. (It's more fun if you have 
friends to help. ) 
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"aiAPTER THREE 

9 

TIEACHER DESIGNED PSYCHOLOGICAL iCURRICULA 
"Experience is the best teachei:." 

Recent research has revitalized the cliche and given 
us^ new evidence of its truth. Combs says it this way ... informa- 
tion will affect an indiv*idual ' s behavior only in the degre'e to* * 
which he has discovered its personal meaning for , him. ^ The 
discovery of personal meaning may^ occur in an experience where 
all the 'pieces fit together, an epiphany. The way to figure 

somethin^,/<5ut , to discover its pieces and their meaning for you, , 

* 

is to. do it yourself — be it a boat, a souffle, or a psycholog- 
ical curricu^ipi. The process- of doing coupled with reflection 
and articulation leads to learning. ; 

Many schools ^ha^ve always been their own curriculum- 
makers for a variety, of reasons: lack of money to buy ^'expert- 
i 

designed'' curricula, desire for a better "fit" between^ students 
and^the Curriculum, etc. Here is an outline of how one group of 
college student's a^nd staff members w^ent about building a psycho- 
logical curriculum. They de^idefl to pool their resources and 
try buirding a curriculum as a step i^. learning more about them- 
selves, in learning more about psycho lV)gical.<5ijirricala, and ia 
becoming mbre effective teachers. Alidad previous experienced 

^ ^ » " * - , 

^^Pthur W. Combs, The^ Prof essiqnal Education of Teathers. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1965,'^'28. • • 
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>^ teaching in public schools. All had utilized severa;L of tjie^ 

psychological curricula previously describe'd. All had partici- 

° -- ' \ 

pated in classes, workshops, or conferences wliich, dealt with • 

counseling techniques, learning about themselves', group process- 
es, or commun illation skills. None of t{\e participants had previ- 
iOus experience in curriculum' design , but all were willmpr to try 
and later to follow through with the implementation of any curric-- 
ulura that grew out of their efforts. 

. The design project artfi the curriculum product are 
described using these categories: ^ 

* X 

Age/Grade 
Goal 
What 

Suggestion for Use 
Assessment • ' 

Preparation 
Strengths 

Cost , ' 
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AGE/GRADE: Ages 6-12, Grades 1-7 ^ 

A curriculum for whom? Students in grades 1-7. Each 
participant worked with children in different grades, and they 
all wanted a currli34i3rCim each could use with minimal re-design. 
Obviously they we're looking for a challenge. **Magip Circle'' 
has a separate program for each level, /'Inside/Out" works best 
with 8, 9, and l'^\s.. Could they build*a cunriculum that could 
be utilized- with all child/en 6-12 years old? Considering the 
developmental differences of children, this job was like trying 
to build one houi^ in which members of 'four generations could ^11 
live happily ever after. * ^ , 

GOAL: To increase the- depth Of self -^knowledge by students 

The intent was to make ''self" a part of, the school 

curriculum, like reading or music. They wanted to have a time 

each day when the students' would be learning about themselves, 

but they needed to clarify, what they meant by "self." ' What were 

the parts of "self?" What parts of "self" were most important 

for children to explore? Obviously a survey of student opinions 

would have been useful here, but not having immediate access to 
• «* 

students, they started through the psychological Qurricula guides 
and their old psychology textbooks looking for answers. . In this 
way, they arrived at a meaning of "^elf" that included physical, 
emotional, mental, and social .paints. 'the goal of 'students learn- 
ing more about these four parta. of themselves, while focused, was 
sufficiently broad to allow ^creativity to flourish .as the builders 
began to design their curriculum. An assessment instrument was 



essential if they were to know if they had accomplished their 
goal of increasing self-knowledge. Thinking abi^ut assessment 

was simultaneous with deciding the goal. 

I . • * * . 

I * 

WHAT: Activities based on ^wizards, astrology , ; 
wheel^ of fortune, the mag4.g^of the unknown . 

Th^ curriculum builders next. went to work to find the 
grabby idea an idea that would provide a base for the design- 
ing of the acjtivities. They didn't have the time, money, or 
skills to produce jfilms like Inside/Out or music like DUSO; they 
needed an idea. The process .went something /like this: 

''What's something that kids like to do at all ages?" 

"Play card games." 

"Card games, card games..." 

"Yeah, "'games of chance, unknown." 

"Chance, fate. . . " 

"Yeah, like dice and wheels and guessing and riddles 
and. J . ". 

"My son always reads his hoiroscope for the d^y." 
"S'ense pf mystery, unknown^ 'fate..." 
*"Hey —^'wizards, crystal balls, magfcians, monsters, 
hot'oscopes, palmistry, games, swamis, fortune 
' tellers, fate, weird stuffy, luck and — ." 
"Il6y, we^'ve. got it.'^ . • 

They had an involving theme which provided a consistent 
Starting point for activities. A quick trip to the newstand, 
dime store, and Tiookstores reaped alL the basic "literature" 
necessary for learn\^ng more about these mysteries that they were 
sure were^ 'of ^'nteres\: to students of all ages. 

^%>w, how to create activitie^ which c^ould allow all 

children ages 6-12 to participate at their own. level of develop- 

! 
I 

ment? The route seemed to be: have an activity that elicits 
information from the -child and then use that inf ormat ion ^ in the 
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rest of the activity. In this way, the different ranges of 
experiences, perceptions, and abilities could not accom- 
modated/ but built upon, . , 

To try out the hypothesis atout chance or fate, they 
made wheels with , dials" and feeling words, from the Vheel of 
fortune idea^' >Jhe students would^spin . the dial and pantoraine 
the various feeling words that came up. Younger children will 
use different actions from olde^jc children to illustrate the feel- 
ing words, (See appendix for complete activity.) 
f Convinced by their own pleasure and learning that this 

approach would work, the participants developed more a'ctivities. 
No, they did not decide on a list of objective! that would work ^ 
toward their goal of increased self-knowledge and then create an 
activity for each objectiveV\ They played, pushed ideas around, 
talked through activities^ rejected parts, did activities and then 
went baclc to the drawing oWrd, As they created act ivit ies' in^ the 
midst of the fun and . conf uilon , the focusing thought was always 
"What I learn from this?*' As activities moved out of ihe 

first draft stage, the group began to clarify the object iv^K^met 
by each activity. , 

In the case of 'the missing kickball Xhe process went 

» 

like this: ^ • . 

' "This problem solving thing isn't going anywhere. 
Why not begin with a mystery — and do something 
with the way .we solve mysteries." 
"What's that got to do with me?^\ 

"Your behavior with others — -are you quiet, helpful 
to the detectives, getting in the way, throwing 
in silly cflues?" 

"You couid'have a whole bunch of clues; each kid would 
• ' get one. Some would be silly, some^ extraneous , 

some rigiit to the point." 
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''They could . observe , play with their own group 

prbblem-splving behaviors./' 
''My first graders, don ' t know what you mean by 

behaviors ♦ " ' 
"Try, 'What are some wa^ys kids act when they have 

a problem ^to solve?."' 
"So, what's the objective?" 
"Learning aboilts their own behaviors????" 

"More " ^ . ' ' » 

"Each student wil2j be able to list his own .behay ic^rs 

in tbe group. '^ 

(Refer to the appendices for this complete activdty.) 
individual activities were developed, patterns of 
how participants were making decisions of what to include and 
what not to include emerged. * These patterns bepame the criteria 
for making decisions about the curriculum partsj. These criteria 
were : 

1. All participants thought the activity could 
be done with their class. 

2. Students would be learning about tb?mselv§s. 

3. The activity i'nterested the participants . 
enough that 'they wanted to do it themselves. 

4. Students actively did something other than 
read and write. — 

5. Another, te&cher could read the directions 
and be ablg to do it. ' ^ 

At thiS'^point groups selected activities to develop in 

detail and write the second draft. Now there were some activities 

with objectives. One. Activity had to come first and one last. 

Not surprisingly, the fii^ act i\)ijt^^^^i£4^d-^rso became the ir^itial 

activity in their curriculum. The activity was •conceived<.as ah 

fbtroduction to the four parts self and as '^a self-information 

recording^ instrument for students. 'The activities were sequenced 

by topics bp^nning with the most obvious information, physical 

characteristics of self, and ending with the least obvious, the 

unconsci6us dreams we have. 



The following is a sample sequence of objectives from 
their curriculum: 

The students will be able to state the dimen- 
sions of man's development-^nd to identify 
characteristics of self in each dimension. 

The students will identify moods and know 
what can change them. 

The students will know thatv people value 
diffei:ent characteristics of self. 

' The students will know that the same feelings 

can be seen in different behavior. 

, This sequence seemed logical 'to them at the time, but 

they wei^e aware that when they implemented the curriculum, the 

sequence would probably change based on the difference in the 

children's perception. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR USE: .45 minutes a day for 20 consecutive days .. 

Previous teaching experience with the use of other 
-programs 0;n a weekly or intermittent basis convinced the group 
members that learning was more likely to occur for elementary 
and junior high students if they worked with the curriculum each 
day. The 45 minute time was decided on to accommodate the fact 
that many^ participants were in departmentalized schools with 50- 
55 minute periods. In reality, a 55 minute activity had to in- 
clude several short parts so that students could change what they 
were doing "several times' to engage those with shorter attention* 
spans. 

i¥ ^samplre schedule for 55 minutes: 

^ Elements of Life * 

10 min* 1. Present astrological groupings 

^ based on the elements. * 
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day on your silhouette. 
Form a group with all t\ 
under the same elerrient. 
Create a list of the wa 
a^re all alike. 



(Refer- to appendices for complete activity.) 

i ■ 

There was no magic in the decision to teach the curric- 

» 

uluni for twenty days i Four weeks represented the amount of time 
most participants would be 'teaching at one grade level before 
moving on to another school or group of students. They did feel 
that this was sufficient time to determine if their curriculum 
held interest for students and if it held the potenti^al to xn- 
crease students* ^elf-knowledge. 

ASSESSMENT : Pre./post teBt; "Who Am I?" ^ 

Daiiy^ reaction sheets for each day 

Informal, observation by other participants and staff 
Student silhouettes 

The curriculum builders wanted to know if their efforts 
h>d^i)een successful. They approached assessment by asking the 
question, **What information do we want?" 

The questions they wanted answered were: 

1. Did the curriculurir increase students' 
knowledge about themselves? 

2. What was the information in students^ 
'*own words'* that was elicited by th^ > 
activities'? What were they learning 

^ about themselves? 

3. What changes were made in the activi- 
ty to make it work for the i^vel of 
students in a given class*? 

4. Whic)i activities were most enjoyable 
for \he teacher? 

5. Which act ivities were most enjoyable 
for the students? 

6. Would the teacher use the curriculum 
again? 
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The participants needed mechanisms for collecting 
i^ormation about these questions, especially one dnd two. The 
creators assumed that ^ students would learn and have fun doing 
^i^he activities, but they couldnU rely on their own perceptions 

^. . . 

as a m.easure of what students would learn about themselves. 

They knew they needed a basis other than each teacher's intuition, 

especially if their intuitions differed about what students 

/ 

learned. They selected the **Who Am I*' test developed by Barbara , 
Ellis Long to be used as a pre and post test which measUi*ed *qual- 
ity of responses about -self . (This test is included in the appen- 
dices and further details regarding its use may be obtained by 

' writing to Dr. Long.) Additionally, they decided-, that each par- 
ticipant \yould administer the "Who Am I?" test to, a control class 
in the same school at the same level. This would provide s\y:ety 
that changes in self-knowledge which might ^ave occurred in a 
participating classroom during this time did not come from factors 

^ other than the curriculum — such as a changed environment in the 
whole school. * * - i 

Another way of getting information was to find a means, 
for students* recording of their self-learnings. A journal might 
be difficult for the younger children, and the group wanted an 
activity other than reading and writ ing. ^ ' The initial student 
silhouettes were used as a place to record what they were learning 
ab6ut'*themselves. Problems arose because of ].imited space to hang 
the silhouettes and limited time for recording. Fridays were then 
designated as a time when students couf^^ ref-lect back on the week,. 
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pull together the pieces ot learnip^, and then record their 
information in a variety of cr^tive ways on their silhouettes. 

In lieu of a final '^exara," pairs of students compl-eted 
their owry^Declarat ion of Me,*' which were then taped together!^ to 
form a crass scroll that could be savedl (See Appendix) This 
scroll provided more informatjlon for answering the participants' 
questions about what students were learning, 

A daily reaction sheet f or ^the participants was de- 
signed to obtain information about the effectiveness of each 
activity and to share the happenings ^ong part icipants • 

• . ■ \ 



DAILY ^.REACTION SHEET ON CURRICULUM 



Name of Activity 



Date:^ Name; 

Time Spent: ^ 



1. .Student involvement in activity Low ^High 

2. Degree of student confusion Low ; _High 

3. Did it seem like activity worked toward our intended 
objective? 

Yes * No i' ^ 



4, Examples of inf ormat ion^^students came up with about self? 
a. 

b. 

c. . . ■ 

5, Does activity need ANY changing or refining from the 
/ original design? ' \^ ^ 

Yes No 

6^ Your personal reaction to te.aching activity +_ 

List changes indicated: ^ , - 



common 
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I ^ 

After tlie curriculum had been^ used for the first twenty days, 

) 

^these reaction^ sheets, along with the other information, were 
compiled in a report to be used in the modification pla^n; re- 
writing the curriculum with another group'Cf t^jeachers. . 

PRE]^RATION: For the creations STf a psychological currieulUm * - 

r > r-r^^ < . > * .-r^^ 

All the participants in the design group had in 

■ •• ■ 

1. experiences with children of v,^riou^ ag^s. " / 

2. teaching experiences with at leUst'. one ♦of . • '\ ^ 
.the previously described psyphologicUl* ' - i , * 
curricula. ' ' , ' ' \ 

3. training in communication skills.; *, ' . - 

4. chc^osing to participate in. this group task. * 

The primary • characteristic of these^ participaif.ts .1^ 
that they were not afraid of feelings, their own or- otKer'.'^';' . \^ 
The realm of feelings was not a mystery to them; aR'ifeTgdtionai/ 
child was not automatically sent by them to tiie ,guid,anc^, cauiis6^i'pr;.i 
Building on this interest in and knowledge, of feelings^ they uti-_^,^' 
lized George Gazda^s Human Relations Develppment : A. Manuaj: .^for ; . ' 

Educators « ^ As a break from the intense creative work ^of» ,buij.-d- ^ 

^ ' "'H 

ing a curriculum, they strengthened their Fiercely in^',a^id. raspond-r^ 

ing skills. The reading* and writing approach 6f Gazdd 13 manual, , 

served well as' a refresher course 'for techniques pr^vibusly laarHed 

, '* , 

Other factors which are helpful in\ the success. O.f a ' • 
group design effort include: > ' , 

1. Isolation ^ from the normal day to day ' pressures*. . 

2. A compressed, focused work period such- 4^ five 
day^, 8-8, with no lother dem^h^Sy « " 

3. A new and . plfeasing environment in which t'o^ work. 



^George Gazda, Human Relations Development : A Manual 
for Educators. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1973 ' . / 



- '% 'it^s difticul^ •'id''^come up wMh uew* ideas, "in the same 

old place'.'when othei*. (Jemaixds >teep; impo's'icig tllegi'selves • If 
l^a/chark afjmintairators ar^ serious/ afooirt^/ibe all designed* 

*rf ' ^ * ' ^ , , ■ \ ' ■ " #^ 

curti^ciila) tben tjje* environme;ii£ arid resour.ces moat conducive 
,to its- sUc^ess'f ul ^leyelopment naed to be provid*^^. Each curi-ic-^ V 
Ilium pndeavdr WQuld harve'' different factors* working toward its 
success, bu"^ pr'oba,'bly,vJnost imi)ortant iS" tha^.- each participant ' 
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wants to cjo Ithat^ r-t regardless of why he w'ahts' to do, it. 



:hs : k 



■-■■J 

• I 



STRENGTHS : Expanded knowledge. ■ • . x 

/ - i'tin 'and a personal sense of achievement 
- product for, student^ ' „ "7^ 

This design -Experience may seem likeja jroundabout way 

to come to an understanding of. psychological ;culrricula, but the 

reasons for ^ cheating yaur pwn may be mjich the same as for ^building 

yptir; own house* .You may wish< to: . * ^ ^' 

' , \ \Jir get closer to what yon^want . ; ' , 

ir . 2. . .dx) it cheaply, \ r ^ 

3. h a v-e pleasure in the process and the product. ^ 

4. h^ye *a sens0 of accomplishment. 
' 5. ; l^arn. ■ *' > 
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Ye-iiir ..curriculum ihjary^o 



/ 



t be any letter than those of 



piof e^sion^i; jDuilders/jand ih_f^^^it y^s pr a littl.e cruder 

and rough in' spot,Sv. but^^^e^j)*erSonal pride and 3atisfaQtion iii a 
nab well done caixnot be denied.* y 

■ ^ ^l^hlere may be just" a^^ many gains for you in purchasing 

an ".expert-dje3,igned" curriculum,. The- pleasure may lie in yo 
Rersona;i>rh^dif ications ai\d additions. The decision is ypyt^ 

• ' ■ •. • ' ' ." ■ ' • ■ ■•■ 

* ' ■ \ ■« • « ^ 

* - . -r * ' , - . * • - 




/cAUTI6nS: Jt may bomb.^ 



It's hard to measure self-learnings . a 
It's time conjStiraing. 
^ * Ybu may become so involved with leai*ning about 
yourself that ybu don't g^t to -the" students , 
^ You may become submerged ia.the parts sgid let 
' ' ./ the total. go awry. - - ^ ^ 



.-.Siimrnary: ? * , 

. ' The luxury of going off to the^, mountains for ^a ^^eek 

with a group of school people to design. What some perceive as a 

' /' ' * * \* , , ' * ^ ^ 

frivolous or extraneous kind of curriculum msey seem farfetched 

' ■» ' ' * ^ 

and 'impossible with insufficient payof-fs. We disagree*'^ Learning- 

^cafi be a pleasurable experience. It^s just that most of us .dan't 

'recalllmany such experiences. It d^esnH have to cost ar^one 

massive\ amaunts of money.. The co^ of this curricula project 

(food,' cabins, and books) .was about $400. 

Curricula designed *by members of your owh system can 

have^ajoy spinoffs into ^Dther ' parts^ of their work. During the 

.i^rk week individual hidden strehgths which benefited , the total 

group X^Pf surfacing. One woman was ..a.. Wiz. at .converting ideas 

tO/fSimpl^ games, while for others making a game was a huge, 

impossible; task. We learned. Eacl?, person added to. his reper- 

'toi're the skills and informati-on he perceived . impdrtKnl' for him. 

RepeartedlM tjiough, it Avas necessary to", f oj-e^ ourselves to' stop. • 

y/e were spl excited abci^ut doing the activities and learning . about, 

oijrse^lves : hat we were" in danger of . forgetting the traasitions ^ . 

..and detail!?- that' had to be worked throtigh^f or student use of tli© 

'curriculum. It was necessary to be conscious of "and to articulate 

our own. leajF;ning to get the clues . and ^information needed for fur- 



therinjg the 



task. 
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There is no happily ever after conclusion to 


this . 


* 


•story r but we did drive of-f into .the sunset with, very 


full suit^ 




;cases, lots of dir.t from playing in muddy waters, and 


a psyche^- 


« 


logical curriculum weM done ourselves. 






• COST ' ^ 






Approximately $400 for ten people^ for five days to 




create a curriculum 'to be' used with three hundred students for 


■ ' 1 


twenty days. 
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*"SELF- DESIGNED PSYCHOLOGICAL CURRICULA 

Although the preceding narrative illustrates the 
complexity of curriculum design for psychological goa;Ls, making 
ybur. own curriculum can seem simple. The geography teacher may 
have a file full of "manila folder units^' labeled by country. 
The city curriculum guide says that geography, teachers will 
cover the important concepts of Eur(?pe, China, Africa, etc. The 
important facts group themse'^N;^ knt J recurring areas of topo- 
graphy, economics, history, cultureT etc. As articles, activi- 
ties, or gamfes are found that relite to each area, new notes, 
plans or worksheets are added to the appropriate manila faljder. 
Then subsequent changes are ^^^^ weeklj quizzes. 

There is nothing this neat or predictable about stu- , 
dents learning about themsi^vei^ or about other peoples | feelings 
about students learning about themd^lves. T^here is no standard 
curriculum guide which outlines the Cronceptsf:to be covered^ or 
facltfe to be learned. Yd u may have^ not iced' ifchat the ooks in the 
initial bibliography are-^«4J of ,actj.vities , but, almost void of 
objectives or expfected learnihgs beyond fuzzy goals. 

i 

When working on activities for your own psychological 
curriculum, remember that in most cases an inductile approach to 
learning about self begins vjith an experience of sense, body, or 
movement exploration that raises some information to a conscious 
level bf awareness/ These^ experiences usually begin alone with 
the self and move^ to the self in relation to others. 

' Once this' experience has^ occurred , the next step m 
'your activity design is a process for reflection or thinking about 
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that experience. This process must include timej alone for each.^ 

person ultimately arrives' at his own meaping or understanding 

of an experience, although others can be significant in asking 

open, nonthreatening questions, paraphrasing, or providing addi- 

tional observation's about that experience. Numerous curricula 

have i-ncluded processes which you can use as^models for this 

reflective phase ^of learning about self. The "trupp^t approach^' 

developed by Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fsc!rtTn,i is one usefu*! 

4 

process, for post-elementary school students. 

The final phase of self-learning which you may want to 
plan for in your curriculum design is the^ synthesizing phase. 
Observable behavior changes such as a new ease in talking and / 
clearly communicating the meaning of the experience ;to anothe<^ 
trusted person indicate that learning has occurred and has been 
integrated ap'd assimilated into the learner's total life experi- 
ences. Of course, the assessment procedures must accommodate 
the reality that different students will act on their new, differ- 
ent learnings in different ways. 

Given the complexity of these numerous dimensions of ^ 
^leaifning about self, the absence of specific objectives for each 
activity become^s readily understandable.' Y6u might evenf welcome 
their absence. 

To get you started on making your oWh psychological 
curriculum, we have included a number of lists — goals, objectives 
activities, and assessment processes. It's up to you to put the^e 



"^Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini, eds, Toward ^ 
Humanistic Edycation ^ A Curriculum ot Affect . New York: Ppeger 
Publishers, 1970 ^ ~' 
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starters and- your own pieces together in a way tha^ makes sense 
for you and that insure experience, reflection and .synthesis for 
ti\e students with whom you work. You might want to draw lines 
connecting parts. . Find an objective that relates^to a goal. Then, 
select several activities and something you can observe that shows 
whether the objective was met through those activities. Match up 
the parts and work toward a whole.. ^ v 



GOALS 



1' 





students will : 

have increased knowledge about ^elf 

show changes or growth related to learning about 
' self, • _ I 

\ demonstrate increase in positive self-concept. 

f increase ability to share feelings with others. 

Vicrease understanding of feelings of others. 

show acceptance of differences among people. 

understand the consequences of al tern at ive 
behaviors in different situations. 

OBJECTIVES * ^ ^ \ 

Students will : 

^ have greater knowledge of ^elf-strengths, 

learn the various effects /that fear has on behavior. 

inci^ease the number^f ^^yeeling*' words they^ know, 

understand probable 'causes of behavior of others. 

know what th^^ and the friepds they choose have in 
common . . . .. 

learn that different people value diffeb:ent qualities 
. about themsel\res. , / 
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knbw how their likes and dislikes are based on ^their 
own strengths and weaknesses, 

understand how their actions influence o^her people.^s 
perceptions of themselves. ^ ' 

\ have grea,ter understanding of their own fears and 
know that other people may fear the same thing, 

learn more about the feelings of being unwanted' 
and being frustrated, 

know different causes that result in certain feelings 
fo.r himself and others, 

learn how negative behaviors can come f rom , unmet nepds, 

unders4:and that the things they dislike most about 
other people are often those thfings they fight 
against in themselves, , . 

understand tha't pfbple who appear to be dU^^erent 
often share thQ same" feelings. 



ACTIVITIES 




Teach the class in a normal manner, except that half 
the students are 'blindfolded. ♦ 

As^ to pantomine feeling words after spinning the 
"feeling wheel , 



Divide the class into pairs. Give A a behavior to 
try out. Ask B how he feels. Give B a behavior 
to try out. Ask A how he feels, ^ 



I 

Have students fil^TNUi: I am proud that 

I am pleased /about^yself because ^ 



Show studeri'ts a series of pictures. Ask wh^t someone 
coulja^e afraid of in the picture, ^ 

.Ask stddents to tell about something- that they used - 
to* be .afraid of,, but aren't dJ-rftiA of now. 




i 



Divide students into 5 groups. 

Have each group draw names of 5 studentlj in the class, 
\ Each group makes a list of 5 things they like about 
each person whose name they drew, ■ , ' 

Show film or a picture that establish^ an emot.ionaL 
.situation for students. 
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Discuss' how they felt while watching and what they ^ - 
would do in that situation. 

Using. open-ended story situations , ask students how 
thVy think different people would react in the 
situation, — an older sister, a little child, a 
mother, a sailor. 

Teach a lesson using^a code which no one in the class 
understands. 

Have an auction in which students give up character- 
istics they dislike about themselve's to be auctioned 
off to other students who want them. 

Ask students to read their horoscopes. Do they think 
the horoscope is true? What does determine what 
happens., to them each day? 



ASSESSMENT 

The teacher can observe: 

Children voluntarily aid handicapped classmates. 

New people become involved in c^ass activities. 

Students work productively with a variety of groups. 

Children can work out playground disagreements without 
teacher intervent ion . 

Giv^h a situation and a list of behaviors, the student 
can categorize the list into "helpful" and "not - 
helpful" behaviors, 
f 

Students can make lists about themselves such as 
"things I ^o well'? of increasing length. 

New students are included with minimal disorientation. 
* 

1 The teacher can select and administer a pre/post measure 

ment of go^ts^rJ ^ , \ • 

Thomas Self-Concept Values Test \ 
Interpersonal Effectiveness DiagnosisX 

I^xstructional Objectives Exchange.^ \ 1 

Measures of Self-Concept '\ . \ 

Pe^rsortal Or ientation-'^Inventory 
^Survey of Personal .Values 

(Descriptions follow) 
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TITLE : The Thomas Self-Concept Values Te|i^ ' ^ 

DESCRIPTION ' ■•' 

- s 
V 

Assesses personal self-concept values, of pre-primary 
and primary age children • - The test derives five self-concept . 
scores and fourteen values scores. In the testing situation, the 
child is presented a picture of himself and asked a, series of four- 
teen questions, .Example: Is (child's name) happy or sad? Other 
questions deal with size, sociability, ability, sharing, male 
acceptance, fearful things, fearful people, strength, cleanliness, 
health, attractiveness, material, and independence. The child is 
then reasked the questions with the child's mother used as refer- 
ent. Example: Does (child's name) mother think that (child's 
name) is happy or sad? The child is thgn reasked the same questions 
using teacher and peers ("independently) as referents. This yields 
one score for the child self as subject , ^ three scores for the 
child self as object, the composite score yields the fifth total 
self-aoncept score. The test is probably best described as an 
instrument to gain values scores thrtfugh a seriejs of self-percep- 
tions/ 
RANGE 

^"Ij^s 4 through 9. 

NORMS 

Normative data and standardized^ scores' for the ^fourteen 

values measured, independently and the five self-concepts are 

^ ' ^ ^ r 

available* In addition, test and retest .coefficient^ are available. 
Concurrent validity analysis data is available having been derived 
from two populations of fifty -ehildren each- Scores can be profiled 
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AVAILABILITY . * 



T 



Clement and Jessie V» Stone Foundation < 
Achievement Motivation Program 

111 East Wacker Drive S#510 _ " ' 

Chicagb, Illinois 60601 

Test .is $24.00 
r 

Answer for m and profile sheet (per student) lO^i each 



( 
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• TITLE : , Interpersonal Effectiveness Diagnosis 
DESCRIPTION 

Assesses the degree to which -the classroom in which 

a* child is placed meets his interpersonal needs . These needs 
♦ 

are — affection, inclusion, and control. The Interpersonal 
Effectiveness Diagnosis gives both individual scores for the 
compatibility of student with peers and teacher and diagnostic 
profiles. This instrument is based on the research evidence *of 
relationship between compatibility and productivity. Interpersonal 
Effectiveness Diagnosis can be given in groups or indivicfually . 
It»is a paper/pencil instrument with accompanying cassette tapfes 
in English and Spanish. 
RANGE 

Primary through high school. 
NORMS ^ ' ' / 



AVAILABILITY 



, Human Development Training Institute 
7574 University Avenue 
La Mesa, California 92041 
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TITLE : Instructional Objectives Exchang^' Measures of Self-Concept 
DESCRIPTION 

This is a collection of af f ect iv^^j^b^-ectlves and- their 
subsequent measures. <The measures.je<Jrrsist of a series of three 
self-reporting tests; .,pitimary7^ intermediate and secondary, which 

.attempt.s to measure self-esteem on four dimensions. The dimensions 

(I 

are 1) self-esteem jgained from family relations 2) self-esteem as 
related to peers 3) self-esteem as related to scholastic - success 
ot failure 4) a general estimate of self-esteem. In addition to 
the self-reporting measure, several inferential measures relating 
to the four dimensions listed above are included at each level. 
RANGE 

K-12. 

NORMS > 

This instrument is primarid^y used to.,measure growth or 
chadge in self-esteem when using an affective curriculum. As 
such, no normative scores exist for this instrument. 
AVAILABILITY 
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Measured of 5elf-Concept , Grades K-12, revised edition ^ 
1972 is available from: » 

Instructional Objectives Exchange 
Box 24095 

Los Angeles, Calrfornia 90024 
Book is $3.00 ' 
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TITLE : Personal Orientation Inventory ^ . % . 

DESCRIPTION ' . 

An objective test. consisting of\150 forced choice value 
it'ems. The test' attempts 'to measure, the level of mental health 
as based on Maslow's theories of sejf-actualization as ah indi- 
cator of mental health. The test renders ten sub scales and two 
scores of ratio. The scales are: time ratio, support ratio, 

self-actualisring of values, existent iality , feeling reactivity, 

t 

spontaneity, self-regard, self-acceptance, nature of man, synergy, 
acceptance of aggression, capacity for intimate contact. 
-RANGE ^ . • i. [ ' 

High school through adult. 



NORilS 



Norms for college students, adults, and various select 



groups are presented by percentile scores. Profiles available .'"^ 

Means', standard deviations and sampling information available. 

AVAIL ABILITY 
y 

Educational and Industrial Testing Service 
Box 7234 

San Diego, California' 92107 

. Package 25 test booklets $9.50 
Answer sheets — 5.0 ^ ^ 3.75 

IBM answer sheets — 50 4.50 
Profile sheets 3.75 ' 

Stencils for hand scoring — 14 7.00 
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TITLE : Survey of Personal%Values (SPV) ' - , . 

D ESCRIPT ION , ' 

A person's values may c^etermine what he does or' how 
/\^ell he .performs. His personal satisfaction is dependent to a , 
largp extent upon the degree to which- his value system finds 
expression in everyday life- One way to measure the individual ' s 
values is to determine the rei^Ctive importance he ascribes to 
various activities. The SPV is designed to measure certain crit- 
ical values that help determine the manner in which an individual 
copes with the problems of everyday living. The values measured 
by the SPV are practical mindedness, achievement, variety, deci- 
siveness, orderliness* and goal orie^ntat ion. A forced-choice- 
format is used and takes about fifteen minutes to administer, . ^ 

RANGE • . 

High school up . . ' * . 

NORMS i ^ ^ ' . * ' 

* Percentile norms for- each scale are available for 
regdonal high school -and national college students. 
AVAILABILITY 

> 

* Science Research! Associates 
259 Easjt Eric Street 
-Chica&o, Illinois 60611 
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^ CHAPTER FOUR ' . . . ' 

•RATIONALE FOR USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CURRICULA - 

Now that you may be ready "to oise a psychological ^ 
curriculum, *you are probably thinking . about why you are aoiii^- * 
it. Most of us can be very quick with reasons: the quick, 
brown fox jixraped over the lazy blue dog. But why are, some edu- 
cators — like you — charfging what they do and including psycho.- 
logical curricula in the classroom? Often the reasons sCuld like 
this 

Scene 1 : One day you have an experience with a student , 
a group of sttidents, a totaj. class, or, heaven forbid, 
a whole school t'rfat'is so BAB that everything in you 
Shuts down, and you a^lC "How come?" or "What can I do?" 

Scene 2 : „You will then eitner 
a) leave education and be/a boat builder ^ 
'b) become an absolute dictator^ ^ ^. 
c) start looking for some different answers. 

Scene 3 : If you choose c) above, you may try everything 
arid anything including -field trips, contracts, rap ^ 
sessions, weaving, drawing in the dirt on the playground.. 

3cene 4 : Th^ thingsjthat work, make the air bettex 'fbr 
both you and the students, probably include feelings — 
their feelings about themselves, you, school; , and, your ' 
feelings about you, them, and sehool . ^ 

Scefle 5 : You'll begin to wonder why what /Wprks does 
work . I^re^ty soon- '.you ' 11 want mateirials / or more time 
to learn new techni,que6 ~ all of whl;2h>ean money to- 
the school system,.' The school board, the. sul3eMntend€nt 
or the principal will want reasons.* 



Here' are ^me we use and respect 
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fiEASON 1 



,affectivity assigns values .to^ activities and-.dis«^ 
tributes energy. to them." * " ^ ■ ' ' ^ 

(f»i.aget, Jean'. Six Psychological- Studies. J^ew York: 
Vinyige TDooks,' 1968, p. xiV, 69.) • ' / • 



Few educators deny 'that a sign.ificant relat iofiship - , 
• • • . . * 

exist'^ between af f ecti-vity. and leam'ing., but ^ fewer' still have • 

' . \ •' ' ' 

.been Stole to. state clearly the relationship. Piaget clarifies - . 

■ > \ ' • ^ •. • -•- • .. • * 

the issue by telling us that a person's feel jjj-gsl or_ emotions do , 
prbvide\the mcrjtivation , -the base by-, whdcii'he rpakes 'ffeaision^,^ for 
bis invofvemerit in- any 'activity. "~^'--r ■ ' : " / ' 

The feel'iftgs a person^^has abo.ut an "object .determinV his 
. involvemelitr eii^thusiasm, and /-eveiitualj-y , his comrhitment. How to 
engage the\ affect pan be determined by Tinding-out What is -impor- 

tait to th^, person, -what • interests 'him,' and what he needs. 
\ • ■ : ' '\ " , ' 

■ , "-'Piaget .has taken" us one step further by stating: ."(In- 

' ' A , . ■ . - ' - 

. te'rest) represents .the relationship between an objec* 'and a need, 

' V " * \ * "■ " ■ - " 

since an objetot is of ii^terfest to t^he' extent that it fulf rlls a,. 

\ ... ■ .• W • ' '' , ■ • • • . . ^- 

ri^ed.-" ■ .\ . - ■ . . ■ _ ..... 

^ Xiie ^ay to get- students involved in and -working -at ac- 
tivlt-ies is ^o Know thejLr needs, feelings, and^ interests;^" and to 
.make sure't'hat tj^ere'are learning ex^er ienijes* to meet 'or engage 
X those needs, feeldngs, arid interests,. ^ ' • « , ' , 

• • . If ydU'l\ave previous expedience with" a dertain age 

* group or^if sofae o'f you/ child development coui'ses* did stick, then 
you have a set of expectation^ of wjiat the cla&s as' a, whole- may 
need, be ' interested in, o/r l^v^'^'^'s^^ about. ,But>the 



' only way to know What each child in the classroom aeeds, feels, 
. or is Int'eres-ted iA is to find- out- .from eacti student himself. 
• -"^ Psy.chological .curricula prov.ide a .wayjfof eliciting 

*that, ihformation. The teacher's next task is to accept that in- 
forma,taon and to^use it to provide learning ejj^periences appro- 
, priate for the indiyiduai students! 
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REASON. 2 



Attitudes which facilitate learning: 

1. realness, genuineness .entering irtto^ a rela- 

^ tionship with the learner without presenting a 
front or a facade. 

2. prizing, acceptance, trust... an acceptance of this 
other individual as a separate persori, having 
worth/ in his own right. 

' 3. empathetic ynderstanding . .%the ability .to 'under^-^ 
' stand the student 's 'react ions from the* inside, 

* ' (Rogers, tjarl. \'The Interpersonal Relationship in the 

Facilitation -of Learning. ' in The Helping Relationship Sourqe - 
book, Avila, Donald,, Combs, Arthur: Purkey, William,, ed^> Boston: 
Allyn ^nd Bacon, 1971 p. 219; 222, 224.) - ^ . > 

The 'ib9^e con'ditions have been found to be common, to 
all successful helping relationships regardless of the philosophy, 
skill's, of personal it.y of the helper. . If- teaching is vipwred as a' 
helping relationship iti which the teacher; helps a person , learn , 
.the Rresenc'^e o£ these condit ions, are related to learning . Teachers 
are exploring counseling courses personal growth workshops and 
Other group experiences to become aware of -and to^ learn to use 
thpse-'-qual-ities in themselves which allow them to create^ the best 
conditions for helping students learn. 

' The role of the tjeacher .wh.cr/ut iMzes these psychological \ 
curricula is no longer the dispenser of information or the grader 
of tests.' There i^ repeat^d-^phasi,s^n those , teacher ^behaviors 
which appear mo^^'likely l^o crea^ the^ conditions of a h^J^.n^^ 
learning environment. These inclt^e: accepting stud§n:^fe^ f e^- 
ings. rather than rej^cting^, ignoring or denying them; reflective 
listening rathe*]; than telling, advising, or interpret ing and . 
eliciting questions rather than put-downs, sar^^asm, or closing off 



questioris. After the intego-ation of these behaviors and condi- 
tions, many teachers for' the first time e^^rience positive 
personal feelings about their •work, wit Ix^a group of students. 



REASON 3^ 

^ '^Children castigate' in others the very faults they 
are struggling against in. themselves. They can only be... r 
tolerant of othe^rs when they are ^secure and cflnfident of... / 
^faults' in themselves.'^ / / 

'(^[saacs, Susan. T>ie ChUdre;i We Teach . ^.New York^ 
Schocken Rooks, 1932, p. 80/) [ ] j 

^ ^ / 

.^'Johnny took my tricycle. 

^'Mary won't^let me.be the doctor;*' 

"You said I could play 'with the blocks today. *' 

Johnny took her tricycle today and tomorrow she takes 

Johnny* s. These ^'faults'* ~ not sharing, arguing, selfishness ~ 

are what the children^ are trying to understand, learn about, 

through their day* to day work or play. One of the ways teach- 

er can help children become "secure and confident of 'faults'- in . 

themselves" is to facilitate the airing, sharing, and accepting ^ 

of these "faults" or feelings. Most schools or, classrooms do not . 

have a mechanism for this proqess. The 'airing may occur in anger 

on the playground wben Joey, ye^lls at Jim, "You always quit before 

the game's over,", but there's no opportunity for the two to air 

their differences in a positive way so that one or tt^e other does 

3pt come out the loser, stay after school, or ^o see the pr^incipal. 
egative feelings or behavior are rarely part of the class content, 
except to inflict punishment. '.The safe environment ^'which permits 
students to learn from these very real experiences of their lives 
is not present. Adults rarely provide;^ guidance or assistance in 
helping students lirfderstand their emotional lives, but rathpr 
punish them for their emotions which' leads eventually to angry 



adults whb reject their parents, teacher^ School 




Psychological curricula provide a positive en 
sion .of emotional co'n^erns in t.he classroom. 

The Human**Development Program has topics sequenced 
from positive to negative on basis of ease of disclosure for ^ 
-StSdents. A safe environment for talking, sharing, listening 
has been i^reated in the circle, throi^gh t^he guidelines for behav- 
ior that ari those in *the circle follow. The repetition of the 

topics allows students to gain the c<J^nfidence in \hemselves to 
* ^ \ • 

articulate without fear of reprisal or punishment those confused 
events in their live's that^they don*t understand. Tllroiigh this 
self-understa.nding, understanding of others increases, 



The imp|^rtance of ^this aspect, assumes greater magnitude 
with thife advent of state laws requiring that* most exceptional 
children be educated i,n the regular classroom. Certain phy^cal 



a'nd emotional handicaps may frighten some Osftcprfftal"' chj^dren . 
Telling Greg that he shouldn't be afiraid accom-pl isn)s^no^t>ang . 
It's- the same^ as saying, »*Suzie, you know there are no rattle- 
snakes o^n the playground. ^Stop^making jup t^l ■ tul^s. " qhildren 
do not understand differences. They are afraid that tomoi^row 
they \will » wake up and not be able* to see, or hear, or w^lk, or < 
falk.^Childhood is full of confAsion and not knowing. The teach 
er's role is to help them talk about and understand their fears. 
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REASON 4 



*\..if I were to list the most important learning 
experiences in my life, there come to mind getting married, 
discovering my life work, having children, getting psychoanal- 
yzed, the death of my best friend, confronting death myself, and 
the like. I think I would say that these were more important 
learning e^cperiences for m0 than my Ph.D. or any 15 or 150 credits 
of courses xl 've ever had." 

Abraham Maslow, 1968 / 

(Maslow, A.H., "Some Educational Implic^ions of the 
Humanistic Psychologies," Harvard Ediicational preview , 38(4), 
196«, p. 692.) / ^ ' 

r 

^ There is nothing very unique afciout Maslow's prioritized 

list of Iparnitig experiences. A list made by most of us would 
include the same. sorts of experieJces. A student's list is also 
not that much different: moving to a new school, being kissed 
for the first time, a grandparent's death. What does stand-out 
is that these most important learning experiences, common to all 
of us, are not normally associated With school. ^ No wonder stu- 
dents say school is irrelevant. V 

Most students have n6 more than a haphazard, lonely 
way of learning about living with themselves and others. Each 
of 'the events listed above i^s loaded with emotion? that are fre- 
quently very> difficult even for adults to understand or to articu- 
^late. t Psychological curricula begin with the students' experiences 
understWding, -and level of articulatiorf and help him to deal with 
the emotions those experiences through increased understanding 
and- articulation. Progi-ams like;^"Inside/Out " present situations ^ 
that might h^^a part^^ students' list;s and enco<4ra^ processesp" 
that Yael^ Jiie stlldents cope with those situations, ^ycholc^ical 
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curricula are one way of expanding the dimensions of schooling 
to include students' most important learning experiences. 
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REASON 5 ^ 
^ 

'^Children need to *play out' important feelings, in 
part because they cannot explain those feelings adequatisly . . . 
words often fail a child just when he or she is trying to explain' 
a critical feeling. The necessary /connect ions between experience, 
feeling, and language are too difficult/* ^ 

; ' " I ^ 

(•'Making Connections,*^ Exploring Childhood , Cambridge, 
Mass.: Educational Development Center, 1974, 14.) 



School for most students is primarily a verbal experi- 
ence, whetlier it be reading, writing, or speaking. Rarely has 

si 

help been avail^able for the child to learn to make the "necessary 
connections'' into language. A child may get a stomacnache every 
time he is asked to memorizfe-^jiother multiplication table. If 
he makes the connection between his stomachache and multiplication 
and then has enough courage to tell the teacher of his ''connec- 
tion," his comment and the^ feeling which prompted it may be brush- 
ed aside. Rather than ^ncourage-^tTie child- to ^attempt to explain 
h.is feelings about memorizing th^ enormous sets of numbers, the 
teacher may say, "That's silly," or "You're O.K."' In so doing, 
she has not only not helped the child with his feelings, but she 
may have d^ni^ his feelings as well as his stomachache. V 
Psychological curricula provide the opportunity for. an 
environment *'in which children can "play out " 'situations^ rather 
th^an be forced to "act ou^^ in tne' classroom. ^merous role play, 
nonverbal, and game activities are included in these curricula 

to encourage Just thi« trying out and playing out of feelings. 

- — ^ o 
Helping students in making .connections between their feelings and 

-their experiences may be as simple as asking them to pantoprt^e 
"fueling" words. ^ ^ 
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Suzie running in iron 



the playground again screaming 



she saw a rattlesnake should not be hushed, calmed down, pampered. 
She needs the time with a listener to experience the emotion to 



its end, to be touched iJTdesire^d, to be listened to in her fear, 

\ 

but not forced to instant articu^Lat ion or denial of her^'f eelings. 
The curricula and the teacher skills inherent in their successful 
implementation stress the importance of the teacher accepting 
feelings and becoming a special kind of listener. 
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REASON ^6, ' ^ V 

"V/hat we are finding is that the opportunity to gain 
knowledge and understanding of human behavior at a young age 
may be useful for growth in several strengths which may- contrib- ' 
ute to mental health, if we define it minimally as tke capacity 
to survive in, an alien world, to- cope without too many erippling 
scars, to be able to live in relative comfort wit-h other human 
beings and oneself, and to enjoy the process now and then." 

f Barbara Ellis Long, 1974 

.(Long,- Bart^ara Ellis^. ^'^Educat ional Change ^.with 
Elementary School Psychology C^riculum," Professional Psy- 
chology , ^May, 19^4, p. 138. ) /~ 

Utopia does no^ exist for anyone. The living reality 
if filled with momentjs of joy and pain with long periods of day 
to day routine. 1^ \s time. that adults abandon both their child- 
hood fantasies/6f adulthood as happiness ever after and their 
adult fanta^es of childhood as a carefree time. Teachers^ 
help st^ents learn to cope with their present realitie^-^nd to 
coma to understand some of the adult problems ahead 
/ Childhood is not a sugary world of lollipops and candy 

canes. ^At times it is filled with fears that turn into monsters 
in the dark and children who will not let you into the game on . 
the plgiyground. Children do deal with these hard events in their 
own ways with varying degrees of ^ understanding and success. A 
student does not have to wait until he goes to college to have 
access to information about his own and others' feelings ahd 
behaviors; he can use s^uch Understanding to cope with his life lonj 
befo4-e that. ^Psychqlogica!^ cy^rricula provide a way fOT the teach- 
er to help a group of children learn about themselves some of the 
same things that child "experts'* have been learning from them for 
years. ... ^ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
ISSUES IN THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL CURRICULA 



This guide so far has sounded clear-cut . /You decide 
to introduce psychological goals in the classroom. You choose 
a psychological curriculum or create one.^^ You get ^clear on 
why you are doing it. But working with schools, people, and . 
their psychology inevitably raises many complex issues to which 



there are no clear-cut solutions. The most constant questions 



in the use of psychological curricula seem ta b^e^ 

Where does the initial decision come from? 
What are the probable results of success? 
What teacher -skills are most conducive to success- 
ful use? 

How can you tell if the curriculum, is successful 
with students? 



Where does the initial decision come from ? 

The decision to implement a psycholpgical curriculum 
can 'come from anyone Who has a part in ^he decision-making about 
what happens in ,the classroom. Those persons^sually involved 

are teachers and administrators with students, parents, and uni- 

'< ' - 

versity personnel ^occasionally consulted. 

A teacher's decision to work toward psychological goals 
may come from his own feeling that e^^oration, of and knowledge 
of the self is important. This conclusion may come from the teach- 
er's previ^&us experiences With students, frcjm observations that 

/ 

students respood^-^enthusiastically to those/ mater ials closely related 
« 

. • • 82 
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to th-emsel-ves and;- their own experienrce.. For an increasing number 

of teachers, t-his conclusionmay. also come. from their /exploration 

% - . 

of .themselves througJi personal growth workshops and affective 

i * f 

education courses in universities where interest in ' psychological 

■ >.-■';. 
goals has grown the last five years. Boredom with the class- . 

room routine is another starting place for many teachers. They 
need to try something new and diff-erent. Psychological curricula-' 
providg both new content and new processes, man^^f which can be 
integrated into other subject areas. / ■ 

\ln reality, ' the introducti6n of psychological goal-s as ^ 
we have described them often opf'curs- in small pieces worked out by 
individual teachers in their own classrooms. One teacher may be 
doing values clarification activities every Friday while the. teach 
%r down the hall- or across the pod is ;;uning into "InsideyOut'-' on 
Tuesday. morning. Obviously, the greatest effectiveness in work- . 
ing toward psychological -goals comes when several teachers and 
administrators share a decision aftd support each other. The teach 
'er- who feels he has to draw ihe shade in. the door window in case 
the principal- walks by when the students are doing a faatasy 
exercise will probably not have much positive imp.a6t on the sdhool 

When one specific psychological curriculum, rather than 
bits and pieces of activities, is r^^mmended for a school or 
.system, the decision-maker is probably an administrator, usually 
.working with an advisory group of teachers. Like teachers, an 
■ administrator may be 'acting for a variety of valid -reasons . He 
may* feel that the school's goals of "teaching the whole'child" , 
or "development of a useful citizen''' could be met better through 

90 ' ■ ' ' : 
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inclusion of- psychological curricula, or h,e may be under 



/.pressure from teachers who wisb ^to o^see Resources alloca1>ed to 
the pursuit of , psychological.^ goals , or he may be excited, by a 
^^^'^^p^pf essor who talks abo^^^'opening communication throughout th^^ 



entire:'organizatioQ/> including teacher-studeitt communication . 

. * Some/^' the more subtle implications using psycho- ■ r 
"togioal autiricula are that time may be rearranged in the class- 
room, that relationships betw^6n teachers and students may change, 
and that students may gain the greater sense bf power that comes 
witn- self-knowledge — ai?^e often Overlooked or lifnknows^^heji. the 
initi^l^ decision is made* Unless administrat/ors an-d tea^^ers , 
' both are committed to the curriculum and it6 goals, they~w\ill j 
not 'be able to^'deal effectively with 'the issues its use may\/aise. 



What are t he j)robable results of success ? . ^ ^ 

• The closest most school* systems get to dealing con-\ 

sciously with psychological goals, are those^ places •on the report* ^ 

carols that are^ concerned, Wijth "behavior'' or ''citizens-hip. *' Most-^ 

schools have no time, ixi^'whlch fefelings dr the s^lf are part of ; 

the .student' s^leariling. It is probaTDly. true that many teachers 

"teach the wholfe child" or "integrate feelings in the classroom,!'^ 

'but%ost often psychdlogical gpals are' not made conscious for the, 

student and are not allotted time or resources /' When you. move 

psycho log i:jJal goals fpom the shadows, make them well-defined, and • 

allot \ime' and human resources to them;, you^ have changed fhe^sys- 

tem, school, or cla«s5room, J " ^ ^ ^ ' 

Each siucieftt i^ a^ass*-oJ changing perceptions of < 

reality, of changing f^eling^^* and of phanging.' react ipns to those* 

feelings^ ' Jhese feelihgfe are at least as. important in his develop- 

m*erit-.as- his physical grpwtft apd Ui'S ' intellectual structures, and 

cannot 'be 'sepdrat'ed^rom 'tjiem. - TJie'^stude'ht ! s feelings about him- 

self, his peerst his .t'eachers,*.-ancl his laf e* ifi and ou* of 'school 

are in<2^xtricably wound u'p/iii^hx^ la:b*yrinth 'pf learaing. When €he«e 

feelings are openjy redognize.d .afntf ^.cpepied ii\ the ,classroom, the 

student -can then proceed* with '"learning. " -^Uhtil the student \ ^ • 

» * 

learns control over his emotions, hQ has hp options to dra\v*on 

• , ' * * 'X * * • 

othei* than 'emotional responses .which' are frequently ijiappr^-priate 

* : ' ' • • \ ' • 

to ^the situation. Once coatrol is a viable ot)tiVp. for the student, 

• • ^ • ' ^ _ • 

th^n the' door *of self-learning is^dpen tio help hi\rt learn a^bout hi|^ 
enlot ions, ^ when they' occur, and what other' bfehd;vi^ral i^esponses are 
available. Th6 student^ can become emotionally literate. Dick-. 



• It 



Jones 'says ."A child cannot, of course, learn to share and use- • 
what he "has not learned to control.' Beybnd the matter of control, 
however, th§ teacher has trie option of inst-ructing the child or ^ 
leaving him to his own devices-.'^'S " , 

Increased positive self-concept, a primary goal of 
moipt -psychological curricula, is directly related to recogniti'on 
and acceptance of ' feelings. All indicant ions are that there is a 
direct 'correlat;i:on between positiye se;i^-concept and positive _ 
performance in school. As a student/s self-concept increases, 
his expectations for himself increa/se. Increased self-concept ;^ - 
is just -one way in^which psychological curricula can create change 
in students. and their classrooms. ^ ■ ^ 

As. the- student explores himself and his *§eelings within^ 
the'context of a psychological curriculum, he will probably.' try 
out a variety of new processes ."^ ^,,P§c- example, the curricula de- 
scribed -include role play j.ng,/simulat ions , brainstorming., yaria- 
tl^ons of force 'field ana,lysris^ -The student now .has a wider range- 
of 'problem solving techniques'. to" draw pn . Additionally, he has 
p'robably found' new, successjjil parts of himself to draw on. The. 
com'b'iQation of increas^ed self-concept , a wider range "of problem 
solving t4chniquds, a* greater Knowledge of one's own powers and 
•abilities, and a feeling of connectedness among students can lead 
to ilacreased learning in other areas. ' » , r ^ 

The' psychological ctirricula described have implications 

I - ' ^* - c 

beyond student self-knowledge and performance if used over a 



^Richard M. Jones, Fantasy Feeling in Education 
•New York-/ Harper Colophon Books,. 1968', 26., 
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sustaiQed time period, by teachers with commitment to the goals, 
* in a system which ^^pports ,and encourages the use of these 
curricula. Th-e teach^er * s ^ role will change, at least .for that 
time in t'he class allotted to the psychological curriculum. 
Tfhe student, not the teacher, will be the source. of information^ 
and experience.' Rather than- studying ^^Children of Faraway Lands" 
or "human aggression," students are studying themselves. There- 
fore; the degree of student involvement and intensity is likely 

0 

to \^ high. lib is impossible \ot us to stat'^ what changes psycho^ 
logical curricula will mean in any one classroom^. These curricula 
do include* group work, verbal comrounicat ion among students, and 
activities involving physical movement', but most teachers* s1?yl^s 
regarding stru(|ture, noise, and movement usually can be accommo- 
dated. The teacher's listening to and acceptance of each student 
is', ho\yever, 3. necessary part of using each psychological curric- 
ulum.^ 

-A • . , 
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What te'acher skills are most conducive to successful use ? 

The successful use of any psychological curriculum is 
directly tied to the teacher's behavior with students. Most of 
us in the process of growing up and coping with oiir lives hja^e 
b'uilt defenses and barriers that shield and prqtect us from hurt 
in our relationships \<^ith others. Then as teachers, helping 
others to learn, ;we find that these same barriers and defenses 
cut us off from others and we are unable to relate to students 
in ways that encp<frage le^arning. One of these '*ways^^ is how you ^ 
respond to students. " - 

Pretehd Elsi^ says to you: 

can't do tn^s dumb math. Every paper of mine you 
pass back is failing.^ Why* should I bother to do it?'' 

What would you say? A natural response by any teacher 
trying to do five things at once^ would be: 

;'Just k,eep trying. Do pages 94 and ^95 tonight." 

Such »a response will do very little except reinforce 
the student 's Reeling of failure and convince her that you were 
not listening and don't care abo.ut her. 

~ ^ "The content in Elsie's comment* is her knowledge that 

f 'i 

She is failing rpath: The feelings she is expressing are discburag 

ment, failure, inadequacy, and frustratipn. The teacher must at ^ 

least let Elsie know she was hfeard! 

"Sounds like.you're pretty discouraged, Elsie, and 
about ready to give up." 

Such a response keeps the conversation open so that - 
Elsie can continue-^to talk with you and perhaps movp forward to 



the point where eventual assistance in math might be received by 
Elsie. 

Acquiring new skills in perceiving and responding is- 
^ necessary for most of us because we no longer are able to talk 
with others in ways that encourage or help others. Additional ^ 
skills are needed in the area of question asking. Most of ufe 
^ have mastered the range of questions for the cognitive domain. • 
Content questions for which there is a right-wrong answer are 
relatively easy to develop as are questions 'that a^k students to 
groupi sequence, categorize or compare. But what happens in the 
affective domain when tfie content is YOU, a person, and no one 
right answer exis1;s? The teacher needs open ended question^ or ^ 
^y^atements that paraphrase, reflect, and clarify feelings and 
that allow the students to articulate further their concerns for 
their own self -understanding . ~ , 

Janice comes to yo'u and quietly whispers, ':i think C *m 

pregnant . ' ' ' , % ^ 

What would ^yoH ask? \ To ask *'Who is, the^ father?" or 
•'When is it due?*' or to state, ^'Schedule an apppintment with the 
counselor/' is absurd. Your feelings about this situation should 
have no bearing oh your response. Janice trusted you enough^to 
disclose a worry. You now need ski'lls to help Janice clarify 
her own feelings, look at alternatives, and make decisions . Some* 
teachers say this is no'f •their job. Does it matter? ' Whai: ' s 
impor-tant is that Janice voiced her woi^ry to sonfeone. She wants 
help from someone. That, someotie is ybu -because^'^ha trusted you. 
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Case of the Missing Kickball 

St^idents will be ai^le t© discuss their own group 
bebivior , 

, Divide cl^ss into tVo groups. 

Distribute clues to gl^oup A and have solve propl^. 

Have persoi? m group B make a list of behaviors 
tney see occurring m group A; 

After [nysrtery is solved discuss and/categorize the 
lists of group's m helpful/hindering .behaviors. 

Have students select and record* a behavior from - 
each category t-hat they think describes' their 
. norlaal class bfehavior. ' 

During q^rmal class activities teachers could play 
N •'freeze'* a^d have students quickly tell their 
yj^ehavior . 
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Case of tn^ Kissing Kickball j 

1. 'At 10.15 I found the kickcall zzx erpry. ^ 

2. Sounds' as ii ^we ' re getting sosevrere 
-Soaer really bax-es kieibail 

4., Mr^. SBitll noticed nud'all arou::d t ne •iicktall ro: ^re:: : 
•*'" went down to iooi^, fo;- tn^* ball - « 

5. Tnat's a good idea. 14ts ri'd z^r, a-d hSd, r-ir ^ . 

6/ We're norkmg tsget ber , r|al I7 ■a'ell /* 
. 7. I fell off Ev'^bike on ,the ^av tr.15 rs^ ri.zz ir- 

scraped my kne^e. . .see*^ y 
' 8. I ^remember Jpanny telliiyg Mrs Srit:: tr^at t::e t3.11= «ere 
- gone. 

9. Mary always said sne -srantea a i5:*-.c.<ball- 

10. Heather looks guilty, of 5cretr.:r.^. 

11. Way don'> we jUSt play base::ai:? 

*12. Peter ^ent *to tne oatnri^ti: at 1^.11 ^zz '-rver :a^€ ta:< 

13. Do' you taiCik^it will ram tnis- i^eeke^ti"" :anl% s z:i: 
on a picnic- if it d^esn t raii 

14. My b'rotner hit me last nig::: 
yell at iiiiD.,.I was glad be 

15. .Mrs. Smith says every cIdUc: na^ a silver \ 
16 A Hey guys let's quiet down' It s s^.noi3|F 

w"^at ' s happening here 



17. Did anyone see my spelling b^o-ok"^ 
piaygro^und this sornm^. 

18. Come on, iet;s hurry tnis up! .1 -ant tt z^zt. ^ 

19. An5K)ne know what's fC»r lunch tc^iay'^ . * ■. 

20^. % saw Hr". B^ker. the janitcr. near tne rtx tcis -icrtire 
21. Does anyone else have any^idea as tc vnat rxgn>>ns'.€ 
happene,d? ^ - _ 

: .* 2.2. Suzie s^id she' saw Hr . Baker going by tne ^ciriitEll r^rx : 
* - the morning bel^ rang. 

: 23. Why don't we ask Hr . Baker if ne kst*s '^ns.t rignt nE.ve 
. happened to the kickballs'' 
24-. You^know how proud ^r-. SsS^sr^s ab^out r^z^^ clean ini-S • 
/ ' building is. ^ , ! ^ 

25. Did you hear t.he story a«^out tne 4-wneeJl€-n cicytle" 

26. Stewart, Homer, and Heather all" aave rr^z zz zz^zr ^^-"^^ 

27. ' Did you hearj'that John and David broke^a wi^niC'^ s^t :zzz 
V house last night- 

' 28. I don't care 'wcrere the balls are. I never li*:€n fiir^ra*. 
. ^ailjrway. 

29. Boy, didn't it^rain last night. 
^30, I saw C^rol and PaiL play wiin tne kicktal>^'''=f " re ^zzzz. 
this morning. ' ^ * * _ 

31. I -saw llr. Baker .drying his hanas wnen 1 -^^zz zz tne.ni:^- 
ment> this' morning. 

32, Solution Ur, Baker, the custoiian . tcck tne iic»:r^llc 
wash them. k' * ' 
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